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LONDON  AND  COUNTRY 
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Tjr  The  happy  chance 

I  likes  a  drop  of  good 
beer 

We’ve  happier  days  in 
"if11*  store 

N  a  Oil  say  "lien  we  again 
shall  meet 

-  Come  to  our  banquet 
"i|T  come  ; 

N  .  The  wolf  | 

)•%  Love'  not 
„  Rosa,  moon 
''•’I*  l  he  dashing  white  ser- 
\  a  jeant 

).%  The  Three  cats 
’  The  blind  boy’s  been  at 
!’•([*  play,  mother 
N  Mary  of  Argyle 
L%  Heads  and  tails 

By  the  beer  as  brown 
TP  Ri  fum  ti  fum 

They  won’t  let  me  out 
There’s  sunlight  in 
Heaven 

(Jm-  I  want  money 

Jovial  lad  s  ^ 

)•%  Song  of  the  people 
/  ^  The  cracksman’s  tear 
T$>  The  moon’s  on  t  he  lake 
v  Sally  in  our  alley 
When  a  man  weds 
Ye  streams  t hat  bound 
‘•■jjlis  Love  i*  a  little  boy 
The  sailor’s  parting 
To  ev’ry  fav’rite 
f  ^  Going  to  Battersea 
T/iys  of  a  forester 
*  Mamma  won’t  Tet  me 
many 

My  nut  brown  steed 


CONTEXTS.  . 
Chaff 

i'lie  maids  of  England 
Beautiful  girls 
A  dored  and  beauteous 
Tom  Halliard 
The  contented  man 
Dennis  Delany 
The  sapling  oak 
A  chummy  s  life 
T.ovel*,  lovely  charmer 
Ilogg  nnd  Bacon 
I  Charlie  is  my  darling 
Wanted  a  tiger 
I  The  mill’s  merry  sail 
|  Home,  sweet  |mme 
The  landlady  of  France 
The  Irish  policeman 
Bacchus  is  a  flower 
Bring  the  flask 
NTo  pleasure  like  hunt¬ 
ing  is  found 
P<mg  of  the  forester 
Wanted  a  husband 
A  nig  tit  thought 
Mary’s  dream 
Draw  the  sw  ord 
The  age  of  /venders 
The  beautiful  maid 
$o«g  of  the  modern 
time 

The  man  of  the  moun-1 
tain 

Oh,  I  am  the  boy  to  be 
easy 

Yes  I’m  iti  love,  I  feel 
.  Can  you,  brave  comrade 
rj|jj^*ui  in  Avur 
|  oBItei  not  un¬ 

seen 

Rise,  gentle ™5»on 

LONDON : 


I  am  a  brisk  and 
spvi  -.htly  lad 
Sat-  ly  f*  liow  him 
The  hours  of  anxious 
love  ,  , ,  ‘ 

A  laugh  at  the  world 
0  let  me  in  this  night 
I  winna  l«*t  you  in  Joe 
One  who  went  to  sea 
Thro*  the  woods  follow 
and  find  me 
I  know  who 
Fill  the  bumper  fair 
The  soldier  tired 
Going  o  it  to  market 
Merrily  dance  round 
the  misseltob  tree 
Batch  of  bread 
The  banner  of  battle 
Life  is  darkened  o’er 
with  woe 
Mary  Blane 
Love,  good  night 
I’ve  loved  thee  well 
Gold  !  gold  !  gold 
The  smile 

God  bless  the  qu^n  of 
England 

The  rose  I  plucked  at 
morn 

My  own  my  native 
home 

The  pawnbroker’s  shop 
It  was  nature’s  g^y 
day 

Dear  is  the  blush 
The  siT  nt  night 
The  heart  bow’d  down 
Monks  of  old 
Toasts,  &c.t  &c. 
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THE  HAPPY  CHANGE. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE  WIFE’S  Eream.) 
Words  by  L.  M.  Thornton. 
Music  by  H.  Russell. 

Music  at  G.  H.  Davison,  Peter  Hill' 
Doctors’  Commons. 


I  LIKES  A  DROP  OP  GOOD 
BEER. 

Come  one  and  all,  both  great  and 
small. 

With  voices  loud  and  clear, 
um  et,»u*  si,n£  bless  Billy  our  king, 
H  bo  bated  the  tax  upon  beer. 


You  ask’d  me  sister  how  it  was  thaf 
I  appeared  so  guv,  c 

While  evening  after  evening  niv 
li  us  band  was  away. 

You  own’d  I  ne’er  did  frown  or  pout 
or  say  an  angry  word, 

Althougn  I’d  plenty  cause  for  tears 
if  all  were  true  you  heard. 

I  told  you  how  I  rashly  wished  my 
husband  dead  might  be, 

I  told  to  you  that  dreadful  dream  so 
like  reality, 

And  said,  if  e’er  by  patience  I  could 
change  his  wandering  life% 

I  d  bless  the  hour  tiiat  dream  was 
sent  to  his  neglec. ed  wife. 

A  bed  of  sickness,  sister  dear,  with 
its  attendant  woe. 

Oft  teaches  us  a  lesson  which  in 
health  wesurWy  know. 

We  think  what  now  we  might  have 
been,  and  what,  alas!  we  are. 

And  now  in  dust  what  we  will  be  if 
God  our  lives  will  span  . 

Late  hours,  the  drunkard’s  cup  for 
weeks  has  laid  my  hu-.band  low. 
When  to  his  side  he  called  me  and 
as  fast  the  tears  did  flow. 

He  cried,  for  many  years  I’ve  been 
a  wicked  man  ’ t is  true. 

Rut  God  has  pardon'd  all  my  sins, 
then,  Mary,  will  not  you? 

How  nearly  dear,  your  awful  dream 
to  me  fulflled  has  been. 

But  ever  from  the  darkest  cloud  are 
gleams  of  sunlight  seen. 

And  from  the  grave’s  dread  brink  I’m 
rais’d  a  better  man  to  prove. 

And  be  what  long  I  should  have  been 
to  her  who  thus  can  love. 

And  he  has  been  an  alter’d  man  my 
sister  from  that  day. 

No  longer  from  his  wife  doth  he 
with  his  companions  stray. 

All  is  one  scene  of  happiness,  and  oft 
doth  he  exclaim, 

Mary,  I’ve  liv’d  to  bless  the  hour 
t  hat  visitation  came.” 


For  i  likes  a  drop  of  good  beer, Id<# 
I  likes  a  drop  of  good  beer; 

A!;a - bis  eyes  who  ever  tries 

1  o  rob  a  poor  man  of  his  beer. 

Let  ministers  shape  the  duty  on 

Cape, 

And  cause  port  wine  to  be  dear, 
oo  that  they  keep  the  bread  and 
meat  cheap. 

And  gi  es  us  a  drop  of  good  beer. 

For  I  likes.  See . 

In  drinking  rum  the  maggots  will 

come. 

And  bald  pates  will  appear ; 

I  never  goes  out  but  I  carries  about 
My  little  pint  nugsin  of  beer. 

For  I  likes.  See, 

My  wife  and  I  feel  always  dry 
marke*  on  Saturday  night; 
llien  a  nuggin  of  beer  I  never  need 
fear. 

For  my  wife  always  says  it  is  right 
For  she  likes,  &e„ 

In  harvest  field  there’s  nothing  can 
yield 

The  labouring  men  such  good 
f y  cheer. 

To  reap  and  sow,  and  make  barley 
grow. 

And  to  giv’em  a  skin-ful  of  beer. 

For  they  likes,  &c. 

Long  may  Queen  Victoria  reign. 

And  be  to  ner  subjects  dear  ; 

And  wherever  she  goes  we’ll  wollop 
her  foes. 

Only  give  us  a  skin-full  of  beer. 

For  we  likes,  &c. 

The  farmer’s  board  will  plenty  af¬ 
ford. 

Let  it  come  from  far  and  from 
near. 

And  at  harvest  home  the  jug  will 
foam. 

If  he  gives  his  men  plenty  of  beer. 

For  they  likes,  dec. 
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WE’VE  HAPPIER  DAYS  IN 
STORE. 

Words  by  L.  M.  Thornton. 
Music  at  D’Almaine’s  and  Co, 

I  yet  shall  see  you  smile  again. 

As  you  were  wont  to  smile,  4 
Be  ore  the  heart  was  crush’d  by  pain 
Tne  spirit  bow'd  by  toil. 

On  that  pale  cheek  1  yet  shall  see, 
Life’s  roses  as  of  yore, 

Those  ey^s  resume  their  brilliancy. 
We’ve  happier  days  in  si  ore. 


Though  with  the  monster  grim  des¬ 
pair. 

Too  oft  compell’d  to  cope. 

Shall  we  forget  that  angel  form. 
Whose  heavenly  name  is  hope  ! 
Who  sweetly  whimpers  midst  our 
grief, 

**  Take  courage,  sigh  to  more,” 
And  bids  us  on  her  anchor  lean, 
We’ve  happier  days  in  ?tore.  " 


Oil,  SAY  WHEN  WE  AGAIN 
SHALL  MEET? 

Words  by  L.  M.  Thornton. 
Music  by  Edward  Land. 

Sung  by  Miss  Poole. 
Published  by  H.  May,  Holborn  Bara 

Oh,  say  when  we  again  shall  meet? 

And  l  will  hail  each  day’s  decline. 
Until  are  heard  those  accents  sweet, 
And  press'd  that  tender  heart  to 
mine  ; 

The  scenes  which  once  my  heart 
could  cheer. 

And  hills  I  lov’d  to  wander  o’er. 
The  fond,  the  svvee f, companion  m  ar, 
Beivft  of  thee  delight  no  more; 
Then,  say  when  we  again  shall  meet  ? 

And  I  will  hail  each  day’s  decline. 
Until  are  heard  those  accents  sweet, 
And  press’d  that  tender  heart  to 
mine. 

My  dreary  hours  alone  I  spend, 

I  count  them  as  they  travel  oil. 

The  valu-  of  a  const. mt  friend. 

We  know  not  till  that  friend 
gone ; 


Then,  say  when  wo  again  shall  meet. 
And  I  will  watch  each  day’s  decline. 
Until  are  heard  those  accents  sweet. 
And  press’d  that  tender  heart  to 
mine. 


COME,  TO  OUR  BANQUET 
COME! 

Words  by  L.  M.  Thornton. 
Musicby  George  Lindridge,  Hastings. 
Published  by  Folkein,  London. 

Come  to  our  banquet,  come! 

ome  airi  you  there  shall  see. 

The  open  heart  and  hand, 

W'li  warmly  welcome  thee. 

Come  to  our  banquet,  come  ! 

And  many  a  future  year. 

May  you  our  able  grace. 

May  you  partake  our  cheer. 

The  holly  decks  the  wall. 

With  joy  iningied  too. 

Bright  faces  throng  around. 

We  only  wait  for  you. 


THE  WOLF. 

A  t  the  peaceful  midnight  hour. 
Every  sense,  and  evesy  power, 
Fetier’d  lies  in  do'vr*y  sleep: 

Then  our  careful  waicli  we  keep. 
While  the  wolf  in  nightly  prowl. 
Bays  the  moon  with  hideous  howl. 
Gates  are  barr’d,  a  vain  resis¬ 
tance  ;  .  < 

Females  shriek,  but  no  assist¬ 
ance  ; 

Silence,  silence,  or  you  meet  your 
fate  ; 

Your  Keys,  your  Jewels,  cash,  and 
plate  a 

Locks,  bolts,  and  bars  soon  fly 
ass  under. 

Then  to  ritle,  rob,  and  plunder. 
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LOVE  NOT. 

Love  not,  love  not,  ye  hapless  sons 
of  clay,  ,  „  - 

Hope’s  gayest  wreaths  are  made  of 
earthly  flow’rs 

Things  that  are  made  to  fade  and  fall 

When^’they  have  blossom'd  but  a 
few  short  hours. 

Love  uot,  love  not. 


Love  not,  love  not,  the  things  you 
love  may  die— 

May  perish  from  the  gay  and  glad¬ 
some  earth; 

The  silent  stars,  the  blue  and  smile- 
ing  sky, 

Bearn  on  its. grave  as  once  upon  its 
birth.  ,  .  ,  _  , 

Love  not,  love  not. 

Love  not,  love  not,  the  things  you 
love  may  change. 

The  rosy  lips  may  cease  to  smile 
on  you,  . . 

The  kindly  beaming  eye  grow  cola 
and  strange,  _ 

The  heart  still  warmly  beat,  yet 
notfortiue. 

Love  not,  love  not. 


Love  no*,  love  not,  oh,  warning 
vainly  said. 

In  present  years,  as  in  years  gone 
by , 

Love  flings  a  halo  round  the  dear 
one's  head. 

Faultless,  immortal— till  they 
change  or  die. 

Love  not,  loye  not. 


ROSA  MOON. 

Come  ye  niggers  listen,  a  story  Hell 
you  soon,  m  ,,  . 

About  a  coloured  virgin  dey  call  her 
Rpsa  Moon, 

Her  face  as  black  as  charcoal,  her 
o ye*  am  like  de  coon, 

Sho  am  a  handsome  virgin  my  iubly 
Ro*a  Moon.  „t  , 

Oh  Rosa  Moon  we’ll  dance  up 
dis  tune,  , 

We  dance  all  night  till  broad 
daylight. 

And  not  go  home  till  noon. 


Massa  lub  dis  ycller  gal  and  2  l? 

her  too,  m 

And  when  he  took  her  from  at  flet4 
I  didn’t  know  what  to  do, 

I  work  so  hard  and  watch  da  mB 
until  it  does  come  noon. 

Bat  I  might  get  a  sight  once  more  ob 
lubly  Rosy  Moon. 

Oh  Rosa»  &e. 

When  massy  sell  dis  yellow  gal,  I 
almost  broke  my  heart. 

Den  when  she  went  to  start  away 
tears  we  both  did  part. 

But  now  she’s  gone  I  can’t  tell  wbor* 
X  hope  she  come  back  soon, 

Dat  I  may  once  more  see  de  fact,  09 
lubly  Rosa  Moon. 

Oh  Rosa, 


THE  DA8HINO  W  HITE  SER* 
JEANT. 

If  I  had  a  beau  for  a  soldier  who  i 
go. 

Do  you  think  I’d  say  not— Oh,  not 
not  I, 

When  his  red  coat  I  saw  not  a  sigh 
would  it  draw. 

But  I'd  give  him  eclat  for  his  bra**- 

If  arTarmy  of  Amnions  e’er  catoe 
In  play. 

As  a  dashing  white  serjeaot  I'i 
march  away. 


When  my  soldier  was  gone,  d’je 
think  I’d  take  on, 

Bit  moping  forlorn,  no  no  not  t. 

His  fame  my  concern,  how  my  bo¬ 
som  would  burn 

When  I  saw  him  return  crown  d 
with  v  ictory. 

If  an  army  of  Amazons  e’er  came  ih 
view. 

As  a  dashing  white  eerjeant  I ’St 
march  away. 


TOA9T 

May  the  sword  ol  justice  he  swaftt# 
by  the  hand  of  mercy. 


Y 


l* 


the  three  cats. 


fcr  ttport  was  once  spread  in  a  coun 

three  live  cats  farmer  Hodge -4 
had  gulp’d  down,  ,  1 

a  tankard  of  ale,  all  leapug  and 

hadcramm’d  heads  and  tails  into 
his  maw.  Derry  down,  &c. 

hen  the  news  ho  first  heard,  he 
was  wild  as  a  boar,  « 

vengeance  most  bitter,  he  diew* 
fully  swore,  ,  . 

ihat  l  eat  three  black  cats  ;  what  a 
bouncer  to  tel1. ,  ,n 

me  find  the  rogue  out,  and  1  11 
cudgel  him  well, 

Derry  down*  &c. 

iS«,(lman  Jolt  he  first  found,  had 
been  heard  to  declare, 

%at  the  tale  was  a  truth,  he  was 
ready  to  swear ;  _ 

when  tax’d  witn  the  first,  he  re¬ 
plied.  neighbour, pooh, 

I  ftnly  observ’d  that  you  had  gobl  ea 
down  two  ,  #  „ 

Derry  down,  &c. 

fft|y  two,  cries  out  Hodge,  why  sav 
,5r</  only  repeated  what  Thomas 
iU»  Thomas  he  goes,  who  exclaims 
l/U  give  *  you  my  word  that  I  only 
said  one,  Derry  down,  &c. 

And  what  made  you  say  that?— Nay 
don’t  be  in  a  rage, 

Why  ‘he  story  I  heard  from  youi 
old  neighbour  Page, 

If  o  Page  off  lie  goes,  what  s  this  that 
I  hear  l 

i’hat  I’ve  eat.  a  black  cat,  so  you’re 
ready  to  swear, 

Derry  down,  &c. 

i  black  cat,  quoth  Page,  that  I’ll 
swear  is  a  lie, 

*  never  i^id  black,  1  assure  you, 

£v;t  old  Goody  Jones,  said  a  puss  you 
ha  4  eat, 

itwd  I  said  you  were  welcome  lrom 
me  to  the  treat. 

Derry  down  &<*» 

U*w  when  Goody  was  ask  d  how 
idle  d&r’d  to  defame, 


By  a  scandal  so  wicked,  an  honest 
man’s  name  s 

By  all  that  is  good,  Measter  Hodge, 
I  declare. 

That  I  only  observ’d  you  had  eat  a 
fine  harb. 

Derry  down,  Sc c. 


’Twas  your  dame  told  me  so.— Say 
you  so  5  Hodge  replies. 

And  off  to  his  wife,  in  a  passion  he 
flies ; 

Who  answered  so  meek  tlio’  he  swore 
she  should  nab  it,  ,  _  . 

Why,  my  dear.  I  but  said  you  had 
eatawBMH  babbit.  ^ 


THE  BLIND  BOY'S  BEEN  AT 
PLAY,  MOTHER. 

The  blind  boy’s  been  at  play,  mother 
And  merry  games  we  had  : 

We  led  him  on  our  way.mother. 

And  every  step  was  glad. 

But  when  we  lound  a  starry  flower. 
And  praised  its  varied  hue, 

A  tear  came  trembling  down  his 
cheek,  ,  , 

Just  like  a  drop  of  dew. 

We  took  him  to  the  mill,  mother. 
Where  falling  waters  made, 

A  rainbow  o’er  the  rill,  mother. 

As  golden  sun-rays  played ; 

But  when  we  shouted  at  the  scene. 

And  hailed  the  clear  blue  sky. 

He  stood  quite  still  upon  the  bank, 
And  breathed  a  long,  long  sigh. 

We  asked  him  why  he  wept,  mother, 
When’er  we  found  the  spots 
Where  periwinkle  crept,  mother 
O’er  wild  forget-me-nots. 

Ah  me  l  he  said  .while  tears  ran  down 
As  fast  as  summer  showers. 

It  is  because  I  cannot  see 
The  sunshine  and  the  flowers. 


Oh  1  that  poor  sightless  boy,  mother 
Has  taught  me  I  am  blest. 

For  l  can  look  with  joy,  mother. 

On  all  I  love  the  best. 

And  when  I  see  the  dancing  stream. 
And  d  lisies  red  and  white. 

I’ll  kneel  upon  the  meadow  sod. 

And  thank  God  for  my  sight. 


-  ;JT 
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MARY  OF  ARGYLE. 


I  have  heard  the  mavis  singing. 

His  love- song  to  tha  morn, 

I  have  see  the  dew-drop  dinging 
lo  the  rose  just  newly  born, 

But  a  sweeter  song  has  cheered  me 
At  the  evening's  gentle  close, 

And  Ive  seen  an  eye  still  brighter 
1  han  the  dew-drop  on  (he  rose. 
Tuas  thy  voice,  my  gentle 
Jiary, 

And  thy  artless  winning 
smile, 

That  made  this  world  an 
Eden, 

Bonny  Mary  of  a  r  gyle. 


Tho*  thy  voice  may  lose  its  sweet¬ 
ness, 

And  thine  eye  its  brightness  too, 
Tho  thy  step  may  lack  its  swiftness. 
And  thy  hair  its  sunny  hue. 

Still  to  me  wilt  thou  be  dearer. 

Than  all  the  world  shall  own. 

1  have  loved  thee  tor  thy  beauty, 

But  not  for  that  alone. 

I  have  watch'd  thy  heart,  dear 
Mary, 

And  its  goodness  was  the 
wile. 

Which  has  madeihee  mine  for 
ever. 

Bonny  Mary  of  Argyle. 


heads  and  tails. 

I  feel  very  anxious,  indeed,  oh  dear. 

My  head  and  my  heart  betwixt  hope 
and  fear, 

I  wish  to  prove  how,  should  my 
powers  prevail, 

A  man  from  his  head  may  make  out 

a  tale. 

For  barring  all  rother. 

Of  this  tal*»  or  t’other. 

We’ve  all  sorts  of  tales  in  their  turn. 

The  Heads  of  Affairs,. at  the  head  of 
the  Nation, 

Think  only  their  heads  are  fit  :or 
that  station. 

While  tails  all  behind  hanging,  ne'er 
leave  their  bees. 

But  say  'twould  be  better  for  tails  tf 
be  head:'. 

For  barring,  Sc  . 


The  soldier  his  head  would  in  fkm. 
er  times  rack. 

To  keep  in  perfection  the  tail  at  h* 

hack,. 

The  ornament  useless  was  of  «*• 
avail, 

The  foe  knows  our  soldiers  can  net** 
turn  tail. 

For  barring.  Sc  c. 


The  jolly  Jack  Tar  found  in  pigtail 
a  charm. 

And  wore  a  pigtail  thick  and  long  ** 
l»is  arm 

One  tail  on  his  back  he  suppos’d  was 
quite  fine. 

But  Jack  always  starts  when  that 
talk  atout  nine. 

For  barring,  &c. 


The  Bashaws  of  Turkey  with  tain 
make  lree. 

N  ot  contented  with  one,  as  some 
them  wear  threat 

And  sometimes  in  stormy  politico 
weather. 

They  get  all  their  heads  and  ta^ls 
chopp'd  off  together. 

For  barring,  See. 


Little  pigg,  tails  do  most  graceful! * 
curl, 

An  earl 11  *S  g°°d  f°r  a  marTuia 
The  lawyers  have  red  tails  for  foe 
tor  friend, 

A  Chancery  Suit  has  a  tail  without 
end. 

For  barring.  See. 


Some  monkeys  have  long  taiU  da*# 
their  tails  ™'&g. 

If  some  folks  could  wear  tails,  3i* 
how  they  would  brag. 

My  tails  from  my  head  come,  though 
not  a  tale  wearer. 

So  he  who  can  bear  my  taLs  is  a  tA*t 
bearer. 

For  barring, 


BY  THE  BEER  AS  BROWN, 

By  the  beer  as  brown  as  berry,  \ 

By  the  cider  and  the  perry. 

Which  so  oft  has  made  us  menr?- 
With  a  hey  down,  ho  aown  d«rtjh 


1U  PUMTIFUM. 

If  you  will  list,  I  tow.  sir*, 

4  1)  lell  you  of  a  row,  sirs. 

Caus'd  me  to  part 
With  my  sweetheart. 

I'm  telling  of  you  now,  «rP. 

Indeed  I  am,  all,  that  I  am»  6*'c 

Tine  night  I  went  to  meet  her. 

With  true  love  I  did  greet  her 
When  in  she  looks 
In  a  pastry-cook  s 
4n<l  wanted  dVd,  Ac. 

k\  this  Ilook’d  quite  funny, 

Mavs.I  my  charming  nunny, 

I*ve  lots  of  love. 

As  you  may  prove, 

I  urn’t  got  »0‘«e°d  Farn’t,  &c. 

gay,  she,  youn. man  ’tf»  plain  ®*r» 
l  our  love  is  all  in  vain,  sir. 

Unless  you’ve  cash 
To  cut  a  d  sh,  . 

My  heart  you’ll  never  gain  sir  « 

Wf  nea  *  indeed  you  won’t,  &c. 

|  .hocked  was  when  I  hea^  il> 
gay*  I,  don  t  say  no  furder. 


VB  i,  uuii  *  ""■C.T - 

With  coiSnS? kil  1, 


With  COlunww  *.»»•»  . 

And  you’ll  be  hung  for  muider; 
a»«  indeed  you  will,  &c. 

uuv»  »ho,  you  stupid  elf, 

▲s  you  have  got  no  pelt. 

Get  rid  of  hope, 

4nd^ouUmay  hang  yourself,  str, 
•***  '  Indeed  you  may,  «©• 

toe  tears  In  my  eyes  started, 

I  felt  quite  broken-hearted, 

*  She  left  me  by 

Myself  to  sigh,  . 

^  that’s  tlie 


Yet,  Phelim,  mavourneen  I  can't 
come  to  you,  T 

For  the  doors  are  all  lockra,  I  may 
sigh  or  may  pout,  . 

Yet,  it’s  no  use  my  darling,  they 

won’t  let  me  out. 

Oh,  you’re  wandering  about  all  alone 
And  wondering  why  from  youmW 
8eated'idghtonyea&itch,  you’re  ad- 
Or  whistling  a  tune  till  most  froaen 

SUre°rmrcoaiingTim  Rooney  this 
half-hour  the  lout,  hA  won’t 

Yet,  'tis  no  use  n»y  darling,  he  won  t 
let  me  out. 

Oh,  Phelim,  dear  Phelim,  I  hope  you 
ThammeeJyou  according  to  pro- 
AncPnowVon’i  mind  at  all  what  th. 

That'wffere1 there*.  a  will  ther,  l*«i- 

8urc  “’cried  ?’ll  I  hardly  know  wtal 

But1  to-morrow,  dear  Phelim.  !’• 
sure  to  get  out. 


THERE'S  SUNLIGHT  IM 
HBA.VBN, 

There's  sunlight  in 
There's  calm  on 1 
Perfume  on  the  flower, 

And  bloom  on  thetree* 
W»  th  nature  as  beaming 
As  nature  can  b** 

And  all  around  smllMw* 
Oh,  smile  thou  on  me. 

With  fondness  unfading. 

With  pinion  as  free  . 
As  birds  that  at  wander^ 


THEY  WON'T  LET  ME  OUT. 
4b,  Phelim,  dear  Phelim,  though 
,t«uVtn*ting  place  near  the  old  gar- 

«w>  mVh**rd  ght’ s  gathering  shade* 
"he  cold  tailing  dow. 


As  oirua  ttiwv 
Flies  home  o'er  the  lee* 
With  spirit  as  ardent 
As  feelingcan  be. 

And  its  passion  renewing, 

I  come  love  to  tnee» 


I  WANT  MONEY. 

I  want  money,  I  want  money, 
Thinking  makes  me  very  tunny: 
Once  I  loved  a  pretty  maid, 

Hut  to  court  her  was  afraid. 

She  was  a  vixen.  1  found  out: 

At  me  she’d  leer  and  jeer  and  flout, 
•'Cause  I  want  money,  I  want  money, 
Thinking  makes  ine  very  funny. 

•kie  night  I  went  to  meet  my  love, 
^ys  I ,  my  sweet,  my  turtle  dove; 
Then  wlml  d’ye  think  she  said  to  mfc 
Why  hang  yourself,  or  go  to  sea. 

Cause  you  want  money,  fcc. 

I  thought  that  ere  was  rather  rum. 
So  says  I  to  her,  good  night,  mam; 
Then  home  I  went,  as  it  bhpuld 
To-b  d  I  got  and  dreamed  a  drc*4c* 
That  I  h&c» 

When  I  waked  I  found  myself, 

I  looked  about,  but  found  no  pelf; 
And  then  I  did,  without  much  stir, see 
Pd  only  been  in  the  arms  of  Murphy 
Cause  I  want,  &c. 

Next  week  I  found  my  uncle  was 
A  stiff  stone  corpse,  and  that  is  poz  ; 
To  see  him  then  I  set  about. 

When  I  got  there,  why  I  found  out. 

I  had  money,  &c 

Young  men,  who  love  the  ladies  dea* 
A  good  long  purse  be  6ure  you  wear: 
When  they  find  that  you’ve  got  cash. 
Then  they'll  cut  a  mighty  flash. 

With  your.  Ac. 

I  AM  A  BRISK  AND  SPRIGHTLY 
LaD. 

I  am  a  brisk  and  sprightly  lad, 

But  just  come  home  from  sea.  sir; 
Of  all  the  lives  J  ever  led, 

A  sailor’s  life  for  me  !  sir. 

Y  SS;  ?,e0»  y.eo»  yeo* y  ®o*yeo,  yeo,  yeo, 
While  the  boatswain  pipes  all 
hands. 

With  yeo,  yeo,  yeo,  yeo,  yeo,  sir; 

What  girl  but  loves  the  merry  tar, 

We  o’er  the  ocean  roam,  sir; 

In  ev’ry  clime  we  find  a  port, 

In  ev’ry  port,  a  home  sir. 

Yeo,  yeo,  &c. 

But  when  our  country’s  foes  are  i 

nigh, 

Each  hastens  to  his  gun,  sir; 

We  make  the  boasting  Frenchmen 
fly* 

And  bang  he  haughty  Don,  sir. 

Yeo,  yeo,  fcc. 
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Our  foes  subdu’d,  once  more  o 
shore. 

We  spend  onr  cash  with  glee,  sir. 
And  when  that’s  done,  we  drown  our 
care. 

And  out  again  to  sea,  sir, 

Yeo,  yeo,  Ac. 


SAFELY  FOLLOW  Jllftf. 

Oh,  follow  hint,  nor  fearful  deem. 
_Danger  lurks  in  gipsy  guile; 

Rude  and  lawless  though  we  seem, 
Simple  hearts  we  bear  the  while. 
Then  wo  robber  fierce  nor  thief  we 
fear, 

WIio’s  roused  by  night  in  savage  den 
Fearless  then  o’er  mosses  drear. 
Barren  wilds  and  lonesome  glen, 
Salely  follow  him,  safely  follow  him* 
Safely  follow  him. 

From  rustic  swains  the  pretty  bride. 
Petty  spoil  from  cot  or  farm : 
Contertis  the  wandering  gipsy  tribe 
When  the  traveller  never  harm. 

Then  no  robber,  &c . 


JOVIAL  LADS. 

Original,  by  M,  M.  Thumb  lb.* 

Here  are  we  met, 

A  jovial  set, 

Of  gay  and  merry  hearted  boys 
No  cares  have  we. 

Our  hearts  are  free. 

We  taste  the  best  of  alllifes  joys 
Good  ale  quaffing. 

Laughing,  Chaffing, 

Merry  making  lads. 

The  night  is  light. 

The  moon  shines  bright. 

But  we’ll  not  leave  till  break  of 
day. 

Tipping  glasses, 

Kissing  lasses. 

Thus  we  drive  all  care  away. 

Good  ale,  6c c. 

We  laugh  and  joke. 

And  sing  and  smoke 
And  tip  the  glass  right  merrily. 
And  that’s  the  way. 

From  eve  till  day. 

The  time  ekall  pass  right 
cheerily 

Good  ale,  kg. 


SONG  OF  THE  PEOPl-E. 

Air— ‘  The  Last  Whistle .' 

HARDY  pons  of  Great  Britain, 

Ye  children  of  to  1, 

Ye  support  of  its  wealth, 

KiHitful  lords  of  its  soil ; 

The  sole  props  of  its  commerce. 

Your  rights  are  aistake; 

Much  too  long  you've  been  dream¬ 
ing 

Arouse  and  awake, 

'Gainst  the  will  of  the  people. 
Pray  who  can  withstand. 

'Tis  the  voice  of  the  million— 
Shall  govern  the  land. 

Do  you  care  not  to  prosper. 

To  live1  without  thought. 

To  submit  to  each  grievance. 

Your  rulers  have  wrought; 

Was  not  fam'd  Magna  Cua  ta. 

Once  made  for  redress, 

BfHons,  tip,  and  be  thinking. 

The  cause  is  not  le>s. 

'Gainst  the  will,  &c. 

Yes,  the  truth  soon  shall  gleam 
In,  each  c-bin  and  cot, 

In  each  hut  from  thn  Land's  End 
To  fam'd  John's  Grout ; 

And  the  d<»y  is  at  hand 
When  delusion  shall  nee, 

When  the  mass  shall  be  noble,  , 
Enlightened  and  free. 

'Gainst  the  will,  &c. 


THE  CRACKSMAN'S  TEAR. 

A  Parody  on  ‘The  Soldier's  Tear/ 

UPON  the  drop  he  stood,  and  sent 
a  queerish  look. 

At  the  platform,  and  the  reedy  cord, 
and  the  parson  with  his  book: 
Oh  1  he  listened  to  the  buz,  so  farai- 
miliar  to  his  <  ar. 

And  the  cracksman  lent  upon  the 
trap. 

And  shov'd  away  a  tear. 

Beside  a  lushing  crib  poor  Molldropt 
on  her  kn*  es,  ,  , 

S"  **  waved  aloft  her  lily  hand  that 
held  a  bran  new  sneeze  ; 
thought  upon  his  togs,  as  things 
were  getting  queer. 

As  he  whis’d  tier  luck,  and  lots  of 
blunt. 

And 


|  He  turn'd  to  meet  his  fate,  oh  do  not 
i  deem  him  weak. 

For  slap  up  was  the  cracksman's 
heart,  though  tears  were  on  his 
chee k  * 

Go  watch  the  heaviest  swells  with 
Jack  Ketch  in  their  rear. 

And  vou'il  find  the  hand  bound 
tighest  there. 

Hath  shov'd  away  a  tear. 


THE  MOON'S  ON  THE  LAKE. 

PTHiE  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  the 

1.  mist  s  on  the  br  ie. 

And  the  elan  has  a  name  that  is 
nameless  by  day. 

Our  signal  for  fight,  which  from 
monarch*  we  drew. 

Must  be  heard  bui  by  night  in  our 
vengeful  hollo  * 

Then  Had  o  1  Halloo!  Halloo! 

Greualachl 

If  they  rob  us  of  name  and  pursue 
us  with  beagles. 

Give  ti  eir  roo's  to  the  flame,  ana 
their  flesh  to  the  eagles. 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  gather 
While  there's  leaves  in  the  forest, 
and  foam  on  the  river, 

Macgregor,  despite  them,  shall 
flourish  for  ever, 

Gienorchy's  proud  mountain,  Col- 
cliurn  and  her  tow'rs, 

Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer 
are  ours,  ,  ..  . 

We're  landless,  landless,  landless! 
Gregaiacl), 

Thro'  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine, 
the  steed  shall  career. 

O’er  the  peak  of  Ben  Lomond  the 
galley  shall  steer. 

And  the  rocks  of  Craig  Royston  like 
icicles  melt. 

Ere  our  wrongs  be  forgot,  or  our 
vengeance  unfelt. 

Then  halloo!  Halloo  1  Halloo!  Gre- 
galach! 

It  they  robu*  of  name,  and  pursue 
us  with  beav les. 

Give  their  ro<>f  to  the  flaipe,  ana 
their  ^esa  to  the  eagles. 

Then  gather,  occ 


SALLY  IN  OUR  ALLEY, 

£il  t,ie  *ir,s  that  are  so  smart, 

.  There’s  none  like  pretty  Sally : 
bhe  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

Arm  she  li  eg  in  our  alley, 

There’s  ne’er  a  lady  in  the  land, 

1  hat’s  half  so  sweet  as  Sally, 

She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Ilcr  lather  he  makes  cabbage  nets, 

-And  through  the  streets  doth  cry  ’em 
Her  mother,  she  sells  laces  long, 
lo  such  as  p  ease  to  buy  ’em. 

But  sure  such  folks  could  ne  er  beset. 

fco  sweet  a  girl  as  Sally,  K 

ohe  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley, 

AVhen  she  is  by,  I  leave  my  work, 

1  love  her  so  sincere  y, 
master  comes,  like  any  Turk, 

_nd  Dangs  me  most  severely. 

Let  him  bang  his  belly  full. 

I’ll  bear  it  a  1  for  Sally, 
biie  is  the  darling  of  mv  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Of  all  the  days  that’re  in  the  week, 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day, 

"5$  that’s  the  day  that  conies  between 
I  lie  Saturday  and  Monday,  I 

For  then  I’m  drest,  in  all  my  best, 
o  walk  abroad  with  Sally, 

She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master  carries  me  to  church, 

•>  nd  often  am  1  blamed. 

Because  I  leave  him  in  the  lurch, 

A  s  soon  as  text  is  named, 

I  leave  the  church  in  sermon  time. 

And  slink  away  to  Sally, 

She  is  the  dariing  of  my  neart. 

And  she  Jives  in  our  alley. 

When  Christmas  comes  about  again, 

_  Gh  then  1  sha'l  have  money, 

I  JJ  hoard  it  up,  and  box  and  all,  » 
I  11  give  it  to  my  honey. 

And  would  it  were  ten  thousand 
pounds, 

I’d  give  it  all  to  SaPy, 

She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  li\es  m  our  alley 

y  niaster,  and  the  neighbours  all. 

Make  game  of  me  and  Sally, 

And  but  for  her,  I’d  i  rter  be 
a  s!ave,  and  row  a  m  ly. 

But  when  my  seven  long  years  are 
out, 

Oh  then  I’ll  marry  Sally, 

Ob  then  we’ll  wed,  and  then  w«,n  ’  I 
But  not  iu  our  alley  *  l 


I  WHEN  A  MAN  WEDS. 

WHEN  a  man  weds,  he  must  make 
[  f  f  up  his  mind, 

To  bad  or  good  luck,  tz  mishaps  of 
all  kind ; 

And  shortly  expect  that  the  brief  it 
honeymoon. 

Some  woeful  eclipse  will  obscure  very 
soon; 

Marrv  young  wife,  battle  and  strife. 
Ladle  ’em  crad!e  ’em  sing  song  ; 
Widow  wed,  mind  your  bed, 

Hornaby,  cornaby,  diiig  dong; 

Wife  rather  old,  scratch,  scold, 
AVrangle  ’em  jangle  ’em  row,  row  : 
Lot  of  brats,  dogs  and  cats, 

Cawdle  ’em,  dawdle  ’em  bow,  wow. 
Hobble  de  hoys,  girls  boys. 

Battledore,  rattledore,  see-saw  ; 
Tumble  down,  crack  their  crown. 
Rumble  ’em,  grumble  ’em,  fee,  faw; 
bquawling,  bawling,  calling,  mauling, 
Higgtedy,  piggledy, 

Jingle  ’em,  tingle  ’em. 

When  a  man  weds  he  must  make  up 
lus  mind, 

To  bad  and  good  luck,  and  mishaps 
or  all  kind. 

Kitchen  table.  Tower  of  Babel, 

*lour  ’em,  scour  ’em,  puff,  puff, 
Defi,yin",  child  crying. 

Stuffing  'em.  puffing  ’em,  linff,  huff 
Crash,  fie !  ’Twasn’t  I, 

Greasing  ’em,  squeezing  ’em,  splish, 
splash,  » 

Dirty  dog,  bottom  flog, 

Jerking  ’em,  working  ’em,  dish, 
dash 

Doctor’s  fee,  can’t  agree, 

'ein  Phthisic  ’em,  so,  so  • 

Child  dies,  mother  cries—Oh,  oh , 

Ladle  ’em,  cradle  em,  Sc c. 

'  YE  STREAMS  THAT  ROUND  MY 
PRISON  CREEP. 

YE  streams  that  round  my  prison 
creep, 

If  on  your  mossy  banks  you  see 
My  gallant  lover  stand  ana  weep, 

O  murmer  this  command  from  me 
J  hy  mistress  bids  thee  haste  awa.y 
And  shun  the  broad-ey’d  watchful 
Bay, 

Ye  gales  that  love  with  me, 

H  in  your  breezy  flight  you  see 
ly  dear  Plnreski  ling’ring  nigh. 

O  whisper  this  command  from  ine : 
*hy  mistress  bids  thee  haste  away. 

And  shun  the  broad-ey’d  watchful 
day. 


LO-VE  13  1  LITTLE  FAITHLESS 
I  n*i.  is  a  little  faithless  hoy. 

SmnUm.i  hewar'es  a  sullen  frown. 

x^»^ri"“ioWD’ 

Alike  his  arts  beguile. 

Love  his  a  mighty  c^'iufrer  born. 

wTuffM.-  of  bondage 

TKS‘KSSKi®.u,...r, 

V~ r  none  can  ’scape  his  snares*. 

In1  Iordlv  hall,  and  lowl?  bower. 

Love  finds  us  every  where. 

THE  SAILOR’S  LAST  PARTING. 
Air — Minsti  el  boy» 

The  sailor  leaves  his  love  indread, 

T  lie  mav  n^er  again  behold  her; 

But  duty  calls  see  the  sails  are  spread, 
H'o  his  aching  heart  he  folds  her, 

Ami  whispers  sweet.  I’ll  return  again, 

^  A  nd  never  more  will  leave 

Then  stay  those  tears,  for  me  they 

To  see  thee  sad  must  grieve  me. 


But  now  the  word,  they  are  doom’d 

The*".  s“- 'glides  o'er  th  e  ocean ; 

A  foe  appears,  and  now  his  heart 
A  Swells  high  with  hope’s  emotion. 

He  fell,  as  he  fought,  for  his  coun- 

And  his*  lips**1  they  breathed,  dear 

My  souHrom  Us  shipwreck’d  trunk 
must  steal,  _ 

To  a  brighter— happier  dwelling. 

TO  EV’RY  FAVRITE. 

To  ev’ry  fav’rite  Tillage  sport. 

With  joy  thv  •teP\Ul*;i“<ia 

Thy  wishes  always  will  I  court. 

Nor  e’<r  stir  from  thy  side. 

Bill  When  the  sprightly  f|'e*nddru  ’ 
With  all  their  dread  alarms, 
l*;cho  afar. 

The  cry  of  war, 

When  chiefs  are  heard  to  cry—  W  e 
And  Honour  calls— To  aims! 


,  Thy  pain  and  pleasure  will  1  share, 

I  A  i/nr  hotter  and  for  worse, 

And  if  we  l.ave  a  prattling  care, 

I’U  be  iu  lender  nUBut  when,  &e 

GOING  TO  BATTERSEA. 
Parody  on  *  When  first  I  went  to  «» 

When  I  went  to  Battersea,  a ’prentice 

I  knew  Hwfs  h’ard  to  row  a  boat,  but 
1  thought  I’d  have  a  try. 

So  wUh  six  or  seven  more.  we  took 

That’.ttbt°hae«ay8  wnhrn.e,  my  boy., 
Tl  aeoing  to  Battersea.  . 

’sa.'UTrSrsC' sS'L 

S°  1'ltbe*pierafore  I°d‘e*That,,,  &c. 

Then  when  we’d  got  our  blunt  to  pay 

’AcosVvoa1  the  c'oxs^vaYnl'l  d  to  give 

'•  So  vhen^e'had  tTiay  I  »);«•  «* 

**  To  have  our  boat  upset  was  our  un- 

y  Vu  trieS*  to  svlm* but  each  look’d  grim 
V  then  sunkdownju.t  like  shots, 

BUt  vosed?ag8’<f  out'safe  kndsound 
•d  vo8  a ^  That’s,  <kc. 


vtv  master  he  vos  merciless,  and 
My  voulu’nt  hear  my  prayeis. 

But  made  me  for  that  day  to  pay  »nn 
hl»  fist  about  iny  ears. 

He  broke  my  nose  in  twain  ne  er 

So  I  beotSa“bgrokaeenan;s.,  .to,  boys. 

1  through  going  to  Battersea. 

the-.stammering  glee. 

wife  doidwellt 
Pray,  sir,  be  quick. 

My  wife,  sh.  is  sick; 

Zounds,  you.il  be  all  day  l 

She’S*  {fve'over  tl'e"®T  5 

*.  »• 

Poor  Jenny.is  bad  tterin»i 
•Twill *i»ake  a  man  go  mad. 


’LAYS  GF  A  'FORESTER, 
Written  by  Br.  John  Heather, Court 
Hand  and  Heart,  No.  689.  * 

No  l-Unitas,  Benevolent*,  et  Con 

1  cordia.  * 

A!R  __««  Return  of  the  Admiral.” 

Union,  oh  union,  ye  roUch  lov  d 
„ovd,  all  bail! 

We  court  thee  as  our  nuiding  star,  as 
passing  through  life’s  vale. 

For  “  Unity  is  rtrength,”  us  said, 
then  join  each  hand  and  heait, 
More  closely  in  its  saorea  bonds,  for 

» -i' 

stretch  forth  the  hand. 

The  willing  hand  of  friendship— for 

friendship  «  their  pride. 

Can  such  a  worthy  attribute  as  this 
be  e’er  outvied  ? 

Benevolenee,benevolence,aGod-l:ke 

word  iB  this, 

And  prised  right  well  by  foresters 
who  by  its  aid  yield  bliss, 

They  succour  e’er  with  anxious  care 
the  widow  when  the  arm 
Of  pale-faced  Death  in  majesty,  has 
robbed  her  of  life’s  charms. 

The  orphan  child  they  ne  er  forget  in 
sorrows  darkling  hours, 

Nor  jealous  of  their  litt.e  wants  they 
strew  their  path  with  flowers. 

But  a  querdon  rare,  beyond  compare 
from  acts  like  these  they  fin  » 
>Tis  the  beautiful  serenity  that  steals 
across  the  mind  ? 

Concord,  glorious  concord  .  a  heart* 
hail  to  thee. 

May  ye  ever  never  round  us,  un- 
shackell’d  gay  and  ...  . 

tVe  seek  thee  as  a  beacon  light 
around  the  festive  board. 

And  prise  thy  peerless  diadem  be¬ 
yond  the  raiser’s  hoard 
For  concord  has  an  elfin  power,  the 

heart  of  man  to  bmd, 

in  closest  bonds  of  joy  and  love  to 

others  of  its  kind. 

Then  foresters,  since  concord  onngs 
such  happiness  as  this, 

Let’s  ever  seek  its  soothing  ravs,  Its 
deep  and  lasting  bliss, 


•  MAMAfA  WON’T  Lbf  ME 
MaRHY- 

Mammawon*t  let  me  marry  yet, 

I’m  sure  1  can’t  tell  why — 

Now  isn’t  it  provoking. 

And  enough  to  make  one  cry  ? 
Jemima  says  it’s  jealousy, 

But  she  gees  rather  far  ; 

Al|r  parent  thinks  herself  too  young 
To  be  a  grandmamma. 

But  she  won’t  let  me  marly  yet. 

Oh  dear,  what  shall  I  do? 

Now  isn’t  it  a  shameful  thing, 

To  treat  a  daughter  so. 

Jemima’s  cousin’s  sister’s  maid, 

Who  lives  at  No.  6, 
hays  she,  if  1  was  you  Miss  Brown, 
The  day  I’d  make  her  fix. 

For  captains  now  are  very  scarce 
And  husbands  hard  to  find, 

And  if  you  do  not  book  your  man, 
Perhaps  he’d  change  his  mind. 

Mamma  won’t.  Ice. 
The  captain  says  such  pretty  things 
And  calls  me  his  heart’s-queen— 

I  wonder  he  has  not  proposed 
A  trip  to  Gretna  Green, 

When  I  hinted  at  it  t’other  day. 

He  smoothed  his  glossy  hair, 

.Said  he  loved  me  to  distraction, 

But  he  couldn’t  live  on  air. 

Mamma  won’t,  Ice. 
Miss  Clark  was  married  t’other  day, 

A  nasty  pen  young  jade, 

And  now  she’s  got  an  opera  box. 

And  keeps  a  lady’s  maid. 

The  spiteful  thing  has  dared  tosay _ 

(Oh  dear,  how  very  funny  !) 

That  the  captain  doesn’t  care  for  me 
He  only  wants  my  money. 

Mamma  won't,  Ice. 
Those  guardians  and  executors, 

Are  all  on  mischief  bent. 

They  too,  forbid  me  marrying. 
Without  mamma’s  consent. 

My  fortune’s  at  their  mercy, 

So,  like  a  lonesome  nun, 

1  must  pine  in  single  wretchedness 
Until  I’m  twenty-one. 

Mamma  won’t,  Ice. 


THll  MAIDS  OK  MERRY  ENG¬ 
LAND. 

^  the  maids  of  merrv  England  liow 
beautiful  and  fair, 
i  th  eyes  like  diamonds  spanning, 
and  richly  flowing  hair. 

Their  hearts  are  light  and  cheerful, 
and  t  heir  spirits  ever  eay. 

The  maids  of  merry  England,  hQf& 
beautiful  are  thev  • 

lmy  ar  iiKe  the  lovely  flowers  in 
summer  time  th  ,t  bloom, 
Ontlies|)ort.ive  breezes  shedding  their 
cho  ce and  sweet  perfume, 

Our  eyes  and  hearts  delighting  with 
their  varied  array. 

The  maids  of  merry  England,  how 
beautiful  are  they. 

They  sm.le  when  we  are  happy  - 
when  we  are  sad  they  sigh, 

When  anguish  wrings  our  bosoms 
the  tear  they  gently  dry  : 

O  happy  is  the  nation  that  owns 
then  tender  sway, 

The  maids  of  merry  England,  how 
beautiful  are  they. 

Then  ever  like  true  potriots  may  we 
join  both  heart  and  hand. 

To  protect  the  lovely  maidens  of  this 
our  father  land : 

And  that  Heaven  may  ever  bless  them 
we  all  devoutly  pray, 

O  the  maids  of  merry  England,  how 
beautiful  are  they* 

*  beautupuiTgirls. 

Beautiful,  beautiful  wicked  young 
girls. 

Togg’d  out  in  muslin  and  silken  fal 
ae  rais; 

With  kiss-me-quick  bonnet  and  fine 
Chashmere  shawl, 

You  don’t  think  yourself  not  no  dirt 
at  all— 

Beautiful,  beautiful  wicked  young 

Susans  and  Kitties,  Sophias  and  Nells 
AtCremorne  or  Chelsea  your  flirting 
away, 

With  swells,  who  of  course,  have 
the  reckoning  to  pay— 

Beautiful,  beautiful,  6c c 

Beauuful,  oeautiful  lion  .like  girls, 
What  crammers  your  prattling  ton¬ 
gue  often  tell ; 

What  ogling,  what  sighing,  what 
mischief  you  brew. 

What  queer  things  you  say.  and  what 
queer  mischief  you  do. 

Beautiful,  beautiful  seme  looking 
pale. 


Some  getting  lushey  on  spirits  or  ale. 

Some  that  are  handsome— some  that 
are  kind, 

And  some  who  have  lost  wl. at  they 

'  never  will  find, 

Beautiiul  beautiful,  6ic  ^ 

Beautiful,  beautiful  coaxing  you  rig 
girls. 

All  grief  from  our  bosoms  your  pre¬ 
sence  d.speis. 

How  sweet  on  a  Sunday,  it  is  out  to 
ride. 

With  lovely  Maria  or  Kate  by  my 
side. 

Beautiful  beautiful  somelooking  blue 

Th.ough  having  their  mu*iin-de  aine 
on  the  flew, 

1  oft  have  admired  the  dear  crea¬ 
tures  frown,  . 

When  they  can’t  raise  the  halfpence 
to  get  the  togs  down. 

Beautiful,  beautiful,  otc. 

Beautiful,  beautiful  si  ly  youn*  girls 

To  speak  of  your  actions  my  candour 
compels. 

Take  my  advice,  and  pray  do  not 
frown. 

But  leave  ofl  eating  pickles  to  keep 
your  fat  down. 

Beautiful,  beautiful  some  looking 
sly. 

Some  who  have  babbies  and  some  who 
very  nigh — 

Some  who  when  dress’d  don’t  know 
how  to  walk, 

And  always  are  picking  their  teeth 
with  a  fork. 

Beautiful,  beautiful,  &c, 


adored  and  BEAUTEOUS 
aiary  Ai\n. 

An  original  ballad,  written  by  M/. 
William  F.  Me  Brain,  sung  by  Miss 
Patline  Richardson,  and  Miss  Kosini 
Vernon  at  the  London  Concerts. 
a  lit— Adored  and  beauteous  Isabelle 
Adored  and  beauteous  Mary  Ann, 
Forget  rhee,  love,  I  never  can  ; 

Why  am  1  not  that  fragrant  flower, 
Which  fondly  living  a  sweet  hour  : 

D  ed  on  her  bosom  like  a  lamb, 
Adored  and  beauteous  Mary  Anp.  j  ] 
dored  and  beauteous  Mary  Ann, 

Her  pretty  waist  a  child  could  span, 
Her  eyes  as  bright  as  summer  morn 
Her  step  as  gentle  as  the  dawn,  ** 
Narafe  all  the  beauties  I  never  can. 

Of  adored  and  teaufeesa  Mary  A  nr 
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TOM  HALLIARD. 

TVTOW  the  race  of  battle  ended, 

-1-^  And  the  French  for  mere*'  cal!. 
Death  no  more  in  smoke  or  thunder. 
Rode  upon  the  vengelul  ball. 

Yet  the  brave  and  loyal  heroes, 
chrv  tlie  sun  of  morning  light, 

Afi,  c  I'Trieirmeri  by  cruel  fortune, 
r  to  see  the*  star  of  night. 

Fr  on  the  main-deck  to  the  qu  irter. 
ti  rew’d  with  limbs  and  wet  with 
blood : 

Poor  Tom  Halliard  pale  and  wound'd 
Crawl'd  where  iiis  bruve  Captain 
stood. 

O  my  noble  Captain,  tell  rne. 

Ere  I’m  borne  a  corpse  away. 

Have  !  done  a  se  man’s  duty. 

On  this  treat  and  glorious  day? 

Tell  a  dying:  sailor  truly. 

For  my  nfe  is  steering  fast. 

Have  I  done  a  seamen’s  duty. 

Can  there  aught  my  memory  blast? 

Ah!  brave  Tom,  the 'Captain  an¬ 
swer'd. 

Thou  a  f-ailur's  r  art  hast  donp, 

I  r«jverf  thy  wounds  with  sorrow. 
Wounds  by  which  our  glory's  won 

Thanks,  my  Captain,  life  is  ebbing 
Fast  rom  this  deep  wounded  heart 
But,  oh  !  grant  one  little  fayour. 

Ere  1  from  this  world  det*.;*.  - 

Bid  some  kind  and  trusty  sailor. 
When  I'm  numbered  with  the  dead. 
For  my  dear  and  constant  Catharine 
Cut  a  lock  from  this  poor  head— 

Bid  him  to  my  Catharine  give  It, 
Saying  her's  alone  I  die; 

Kate  will  keep  the  mournful  presen’. 
And  embalm  it  with  a  sigh. 

B  d  him  to  *  this  letter  bear  her. 
Which  I've  penn'd  with  parting 
breath  : 

Kate  mav  ponder  on  the  writing. 
When  this  hand  is  cold  in  death. 

That  l  will,  replied  the  Captain, 

And  be  eve-  Catharine's  f ne«  d; 

Ah,  my  good  and  kind  commander, 
Mow  my  pains  and  sorrows  end. 

Mute  towards  his  Captain  weeping, 
Tom  uprais'd  a  thankful  eye. 
Grateful  then  his  foot  embracing. 
Sunk  with  Kate  on  his  last  sigh 


Who  th*»v  saw  a  scene  so  mournful 
Could  without  a  tsar  depart. 

He  must  own  a  savage  nature, 

Puy  never  warm'd  his  heart. 

Now  in  his  white  hammock  shrouded 
By  the  kind  and  pensive  crewt 
As  lie  dropp'd  into  the  ocean. 

All  burst  out.  Poor  Torn,  adieu 


THE  CONTENTED  MAN. 

fTiHROUGH  life  'tis  my  maxim  to 
A  do  my  endeavour. 

To  s°  k  out  contentment  as  much  as 
I  m; 

Could  I  b«  ar  to  be  call’d  avaricious 
no,  never; 

Let '« m  say,  tho'  he's  poor,  he's  no 
covetous  man. 

My  portion  is  small— what  of  that,  I 
ne’er  mind  it: 

Why  sh  uld  I  with  changes  of  fortune 
contend? 

I  take  ail  along,  good  and  bad  as  X 
find  it, 

I've  enough  for  myself,  and  to  spare 
for  a  friend. 

I  work  to  be  surelhard  enough  for  my 
living: 

Thank  God  I  can  earn  just  enough 
for  support; 

I  think  worth  receiving,  what  he 
tbi<  ks  worth  giving. 

And  my  cot  1  prefer  to  the  smiles  of 
a  court. 

I  might  be  more  happy  I  do  not 
deny  it; 

And  tho*  not  so  much  as  I  wish  to 

possess; 

If  I  rail  at  hard  fate  I  get  nothing 

bv  it. 

Stilt  I've  something  to  spare  for  a 
friend  in  distress. 

There’s  some  folks  their  numskulls 
will  often  be  pussling. 

And  think  by  their  wits  toon  to  make 
tt  emselves  rich, 

Whil  others  fr«-m  morning  to  nigkt 
will  be  guzzling. 

And  with  full  flowing  bumpers  their 
pates  they'll  bewitch  • 
as  for  me  I  don’t  trouble  my  head 
much  wiih  thinking, 

I  work  late  and  early,  and,  merrily 
sing. 

And  the  greatest  of  lux'ries  I  And 
when  I’m  drinking. 

Success  to  my  country!  Long  life  to 
my  Queen! 


'HEN SIS  DKLAXY. 
sweet  Tipperary  the  pride  o2  the 

I  danced  a*  good  ji«  »nd  I’ve  sung  a 
rood  song ;  _  , ,  , 

Or*  the  green  where  I  eaper  d  I  scarce 
bent  the  grass,  ,  , 

To  my  bottle  a  friend,  and  no  foe 

At  hurling,9  my  fellow  oould  never  be 
found, 

For  whoever  I  jostled  soon  came  to 
the  ground. 

And  the  girls  all  swore  they  never 

'  Could  *lcLle  their  fancy  like  Dennis 
Delatiy.  ‘ 

With  my  whack  about,  see  it  out 
Dennis,  ray  jewel. 

Ah,  why  will  you  leave  us?  how  can 
you  be  so  cruel?  A  _  ..  ... 

Paddv  Whack  may  go  trudge  it  with 
Murr.igh  O’Blanoy, 

We’ll  part  with  them  all  for  you 
Dcnuis  Delany. 

Young  Shelah  O’Shannon  was  so 
fond  of  m**,  A  ,, 

Th»»t  whenever  we  met  w«  could  ne- 
ver 

Says  I  my  dear  Shelah,  weTlsoon  end 
tin*  fray, 

For  no  longer  in  sweet  Tipperary 
i’ll  stay,  _  . 

When  the  girls  all  found  I  was  going 
to  leave  them,  .  .  .  „ 

Tli.  y  swore  that  from  death  fa  her 
John  could  not  save  them; 

They  would  part  with  relations,  tho' 
ever  so  many. 

If  I’d  lot  them  go  with  me,  6weet 
Donnie  Deiuuy.  ,  ,  — 

With  my  whaek about,  &c. 

To  the  road  then  I  went,  fc  I  trudg’d 

And?  by  way  of  being  silent,  I  lilted 

a  soncr. 

Hey  for  Dublin,  says  I,  where  I’ll  see 
some  fine  lassos. 

Got  married,  and  drunk,  nor  e’er 
mind  how  time  pases. 

But  when  I  arrived  and  found  every 

Short  waisted,  thinks  I,  they  are 
married  already; 

By  reiv  soul  now,  says  I,  marriage 
here  it  the  fashion. 

To  get  young  recruits  for  the  good 
of  the  nation.  _  - .  , 

With  my  whack  about,  &c, 

To  t  e  grand  panorama  that  every 
one  talks  of;  ,  . 

Away  then  1  goes,  and  immediately 
walks  off; 


But  I  wi  r  nstoTiisVi’d  as  much  as  fsr? 
man  we**. 

To  see  a  sea ‘fight  on  un  ocean  ft 
canvas. 

But  some  were  a  we»idnc,  and  son#o 
were  a  wniiing, 

Wliere  London  once  stood,  now  to 
see  ships  a  saiLn*  .  4  #1 

But  what  is  mv  mina  made  it  ft*U 
seem  the  stri  ng  r. 

Though  I  stood  in  the  midst,  I  was 
still  out  ot  danger.  s  , 
With  mykHa:!  ibcul. 

As  l  came  back  again  then,  quite  sobt  t 
and  steady, 

I  met  three  or  four  buckeens  a*- 
tacking  a  lady; 

With  my  slip  of  sliilelah  I  made  them 
forbear. 

For  an  Irishman  always  will  fight 
for  the  fair. 

But  the  police  thev  call’d,  who  cam* 
great  and  small ;  . 

Devil  burn  me,  says  I,  blit  I’ll  lea¬ 
ther  you  all; 

And  though  I  was  fighting  them,  this 
I  will  say,  _  „  •  . 

They  were  tight  active  fellows  at 
running  away.  ,  .  4  , 

With  my  whack  about,  ficc. 

Then  to  see  a  fine  play,  which  I  ne’er 
saw  before,  _  t4.  . 

To  Crow -street  I  went  with  threo 
or  four  more. 

And  up  stairs  I  walx’d  to  see  th.ngs 
the  better,  ,  ,  4  .  .  . 

The  play  bill  I  bought,  though  I 
knew  not  a  letter. 

But  the  crowd  was  so  great,  and  ihe 
players  so  funny, 

I  laugh  d  more,  1  m  sure,  than  the 
worth  of  my  money. 

Although  with  their  noise  they  sat 
me  quite  mad,  ... . 

When  the  boys  above  stairs  call  d 
for  malt  In  the  wad. 

With  my  whack  ab<  lit,  acc* 


THE  SAPLING  OAK. 

THE  sapling  oak,  lost  in  the  doll. 

Where  tangled  brake,  its  beau, 
ties  spoil. 

And  every  infant  shock  repel. 

Droops  hopeless  o’er  the  exhausted 
soil. 

At  length  the  woodman  clears  around. 

Where’er  the  i.oxmrS  thickets  spread 
And  high  reviuing  o’er  the  ground, 
'ihe  forest  monarch  lifts  ins  h*  ad. 


A<?ku>niV'SUFE. 

•h  Parody  on  the  ‘«oveo»  Flag’,  by  H. 
South  gate* 

OH  !  ever  a  chumray’s  life  for  me, 

A  gal  or  two  vhen  I’m  rolling 
fvt'ft  * 

On  the  tap  room  floor  like  a  king  I 
stand, 

Vhere  the  vaiter  bows  at  my  com¬ 
mand,  .  ,  - 

Vith  smut  o’er  spread  vhere  e’er  I 

roam,  „  A  . 

The  chummy’s  black  to  me  s  my 
home,  A  . 

And  my  heart  in  a  q^tart  pot  e’er 

wou^d  he, 

And  a  jolly  row  vhon  out  for  a  spree. 

Though  bricks  fall  down  and  tiles  do 
crash,  „  .  ,  .  . 

Upwards  my  course  I  bravely  dash, 
Swift  as  a  vlnk  and  without  fail, 

I  sweetly  drink  the  cooks  old  a’e. 
I’ll  shun  no  l'oe,  but  strike  at  vun. 
Vith  my  shovel  flat  and  lay  him 
dumb: 

And  meet  him  still  vhenever  I  see. 
And  tight  like  bricks  till  I’m  cook’d 
or  he. 


LOVELY  LOVELY  BETSEY. 

rnHE  lovely  rose,  the  summer’s 
Jl  pride* 

Woo'd  by  the  aephys  as  they  rove. 
By  nature’s  hand  with  beauty  dy’d. 
Surpasses  not  the  maid  I  love ; 

The  flow’rets  rising  Sol  to  greet, 
Discharging  natures  debt,  see, 
Among  them  blows  no  flower  60  sweet. 
As  lovely  lovely  Betsy. 

O,  with  the  early  lark  I’d  rise; 

And  toil  the  day  with  bosom  light; 
If  when  red  Phoebus  left  the  skies, 
She’d  smiling  bless  my  raptur’d 

The  peer  on  proud  ambition  bent. 

For  all  his  toil,  what  gets  he. 

To  match  a  cot,  and  sweet  content. 
With  lovely  lovely  Betsy. 

Her  blush  is  like  the  blush  of  morn. 
Her  lieart  with  innocence  is  crown’d. 
Her  look  a  stranger  yet  to  scorn. 

bids  heavenly  sunshine  smile  around 
Wlmt  fortune  waits  me,  rough  or 
smooth, 

Although  I  cannot  yet  see, 

Ne  fortune  e’er  shall  change  my  truth 
For  lovely  lovely  Betsy. 


ttOtiO  a  fct>  SaoAS. 

A  Favourite  Recitation* 

A  BOUT  some  silty  or  seventy' yeferl 

x\  a^-o  — 

Tt  may* be  more,  for  aught  I  knofM* 

A  man  to  Newgate  Safe  was  sent, 

A  place  where  folks  tlteir  crimes  se* 

II  is  *c  rime  was  theft,  so  reported. 
For  which  he  might  be  hung- per 
haps,  transported.  .  .  . 

In  great  suspense  he  did  his  trial  wr 

Anxious  to  know  what  might  be  bti 
The  dreaded  hour  at  last  drew  near; 

His  case  to  all  appear'd  quite  clear ; 
He’t  guilty  found  without  detey, 
a  nd  to  the  laws  his  life  must  pay. 
The  prisoner  then  exclaim’d, 

“My  Lord!  must  your  relation  on  * 
scaffold  die?” 

“Mine!”  replied  the  Judge, 

“Fellow,  you  lie!”  (taken 

“No,  no,  my  lord,  I  cannot  be  min¬ 
ify  name  is  Hogg— jour's  is  Baconl" 
“Right,”  replies  the  Judge,  sold  then 
nig  head  he  swung; 

“But  Hogg  is  not  Bacon  tills  1VI 
hung . 

So,  until  you  hang  the  usual  time,. 
You  can  no  relation  be  of  mine,* 

CHARLIE  IS  MY  DARLING, 

O  Charlie  is  my  darling, 

The  young  Chevalier ! 

’Twas  on  a  Monday  morning. 

Right  early  in  the  year. 

That  Charlie  came  to  our  town. 

The  young  Chevalier. 

0  Charlie,  fc*. 

as  he  came  marching  up  the  street 
The  pipes  play'd  loud  and  dear* 

And  a’  the  folks  cam  rinnin*  out 
To  meet  the  Chevalier. 

O  Charlie,  ftd« 

Wi’  Highland  bonnets  on  their  head* 
a  nd  claymores  bright  and  clear. 

They  came  to  tight  for  SooLand’J 
right 

And  the  young  Chevalier, 

O  Char' to,  led. 

They’ve  left  their  bonnie  Highland 

Their  wives  and  bairnles  dear, 

To  draw  the  sword  for  Scotland’s  lorti, 
The  young  Chevalier. 

O  Charlie,  It*  < 

Oh  there  where  mony  beating  heart* 
And  mony  hopes  and  fears. 

And  mony  were  the  prayers  put  up 
For  the  young  Chevalier!, 

O-Cnarlic,  |Mk 


WANTED  A  TIGER. 

k  nopular  Comic  Song,  written  by 
Mr.  J.  Bruton. 

i^gic  oublished  by  Tolkein,  King 
Wil  iam  Street 

*  *,  ANTED  a  tieer— wanted  a  tiger— 
ii  \  wanted,  dapper,  smart, 

person  slender,  temper  nice, 

Ei rands  doing  like  a  dart*  'active, 
honest*  1’iee  fVorti  vice— 

*Tton  be  must  have  a  handsome  phiz— 
go  just  like  clockwork- -dig  and 

*i  »ereVbetter  if  he  striking  is  and  he 
must  npi  be  move  than  twelve. 

•,<u«  demrt'  t  ing-  he  must  ever  cringe 
or  bounce,  or  :e,  or  oeg 
u  short,  tie  must  be  very  clever,  and 
have  a  very  handsome  leg, 

a  tger  wanted — dapper  smart,  person 
isiend  r,  temper  nice, 

$  ! rands  doing  ike  a  dart— actiye, 
nonest,  free  Irom  vice— 
errands  doing  ‘ike  a  dart-active, 
honest,  free  from  vice . 

&  tiger  wanted  -  one  that  don’t  any 
nualm  of  conscience  feel, 

>0  gross  feeder,  one  that  won’t  on 
board  wages  ear  a  dealt- 
vph  him  no  grumbling  there  must 
’be  when  his  daily  toil  is  o’er, 

3i  p9  goes  to  bed  at  three  to  be  up 

H»  must*  rise*  the  maids  before-hand, 

.  sweep,  dust,  &  clean  the  p. ace  ~ 
>«*»an  '.he  brass  plate  on  the  door,  A 
polish  that  next  on  his  face. 

*  a  tiger#  Ac. 

*  tiger  wanted — if  out  late  his  mas¬ 
ter  staying  with  some  friends. 
i3  *  must,  not  to  the  mistress  prate, 
nor  tell  her  how  the  tune  he 

I*  jhc<at<lf>ur  hear  him  come  in,  and 
ask  what  out  so  late  was  done. 

1  ?ien  ne  must  swear  through  thick  sc 
‘  thin!  really  ’twasn’t  more  than 

^nust  take  ca'e  not  to  mention 
cider  cellar,  ong,  or  wine,  . 

i  nockers  wrench’d,  nor  ihe  de¬ 
tention,  police,  nor  forty  shillings 

fine*  "  A  tiger,  Ac 

4  tiger  wanted— he  must  wait  at  table 
nor  dare  to  refuse, 

0 1  dig  the  garden,  rub  the  grate 
v  then  leave  off  work  and  clean  the 

li  ^from  il  ness  ere  shouldSsink,  lio 
muen’i  flv  to  gin  or  ma  t. 


But  copiously  of  brandy  drink,  a w**- 
ened  well  of  course  with  salt. 

And  if  peace  he  wouldn’t  mar  it,  noi 
strict  punctilio  offend— 

If  master  ever  orders  claret,  let  nim 
no  black  bottle  send. 

A  b<er,  Ac. 

A  tiger  wanted— morals,  won’t  do  un¬ 
less  they’  e  strictly  pure. 

None  will  do  whose  doings  don  t  all 
the  strictest  search  endure— 

To  one  who’d  lend  a  <~odly  life,  al¬ 
most  one  in  fact,  of  ease 
Free  from  trouble,  care,  und  strife, 
quickly  on  this  chance  he'd  seize. 
Though  the  place  of  labour’s  shorter, 
the  pay's  more  liberal  odd  zounds 
For  if  he  taie*  it  by  the  quarter,  the 
amount  will  be  three- pounds. 

A  tiger,  occ. 


THE  MILL’S  MERR'V  SAIL. 

A  Popular  BaEad,  written  by  Eliza 
Cook , 

Music  published  by  Cramer,  Regent 
Street. 

^H,  would  the  days  come  back  to 

Whep  ,nrose  with  the  lark,  and  rov’d 
with  the  bee— 

When  my  father’s  fields,  and  the 
rustling  grain. 

Seem’d  wide  and  rich  as  a  king  s  do¬ 
main.  „  ,  .  _ 

When  1  drank  sweet  draughts  from  the 
clover’s  breath,  - 

And  b  und  my  brows  with  the  wild 
rosewreaih  — 

While  the  swinging  flail,  &  the  mill  s 
merry  sail, 

Rung  in  the  barn,  and  wirl  d  in  the 
gale.  , 

Oh»  would,  Ac* 

Oh,  could  I  ask  back  &  choose  from 

ail 

The  days  I  have  had,  ’tis  those  I 
would  call—  „  _ 

Ihe  re  was  warmth  and  freshness  tnen 
in  my  heart,  ,  .  . 

For  I  walk’d  the  world  in  its  hnght- 

Oh^give  me  again  those  precious 

\Y  hen  Ul  9slept  in  the  corn  shock,  and 
play’d  with  the  flowers— 

Wilde  the  swinging  flail,  *c  the  mill  s 

Runglin  the  barn,  and  whirl’d  in  the 
gale‘  Oh,  would,  to. 


You're  rijs«t*  4  says  he'  my  life  f”f 
a  tent  is  very  riamp, 

And  'tis  better  with  my  tent  to  lake 
some  brandy  oh.  1 


HOME  SWEBT  HOME, 


flLflTD  pleasures  and  palaces  through 
**■■■  we  ith y  roam. 

Still  be  it  flyer  so  humble  there’s 
no  place  like  home, 

A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to 
hallow  it  there, 

-tf'liich  go  through  the  world  you 
will  not  meet  elswhere, 

(chorus.] 

Home  home  sweet  home. 

There  is£no  place,  like  home. 
There  is  no  place  like  home. 

An  exile  from  home  pleasures  dazzle 
in  vain. 

Ah!  give  me  my  lowly  thatch’d 
cottage  again. 

The  birds  singing  sweetly  that  came 
to  my  call— 

Give  me  them  and  my  sweetheart 
who’s  dearer  than  all. 

Home  home,  &c. 


THE  IRISH  POLICEMAN. 

A  Parody  on  the  Jolly  Young  Wa¬ 
terman  wr  tten  by  A.  T.  and  sung 
by  Mr.  Warner, 

OCH!  didn’t  you  bear  of  an  Irish 
Policeman, 

Who  on  Blackfriars  Bridge  used  to 
walk. 

He  ord*  red  folks  to  move  on  with 
such  charming  activity. 

As  he’d  order  a  dog  in  his  own 
Country  Cork, 

He  looked  so  nice  and  he  walked  so 
steadily. 

The  servants  all  flocked  to  see  him 
so  readily. 

At  a  glance  from  his  eye,  oh  1  in  love 
would  they  feel. 

And  this  Policeman  was  never  in 
want  of  a  meal 


THE  LANDLADY  OF  FRANCE, 


What  lota  of  fine  folks  he  oft  took 
to  the  Station  house 
For  getting  drunk,  fighting  and 
making  a  noise. 

And  a  little  while  came  he  used  very 
handily. 

To  stir  uo  young  gals,  arid  thrash 
little  boys. 

And  oft  at  him  they'd  be  gigling  and 
leering. 

Bout  his  jolly  large  nose  often  be 
jeering, 

No  *®as  a11  one  to  Paddy 

O  Shiel. 


A  Landlady  of  France  she  loved  an 
officer  ’tis  said. 

And  this  officer  he  dearly  loved  her 
brandy  oh. 

Sighed  she  4 1  love  this  officer  al¬ 
though  his  nose  is  red. 

And  his  legs  are  what  his  regiment 
call  bandy,  oh, 

3ut  when  the  bandy  officer  was  or¬ 
dered  to  the  coast. 

How  she  tore  her  lovely  locks  that 
look’d  so  sandy,  oh. 

Adieu  my  soul  says  she  ’  if  you  write 
pray  piy  die  post, 

•But  before  we  part  let’s  take  a 
drop  of  brandy  oil  1’ 


But  just  now  to  see  how  strangely 
Hungs  happen, 

Orifl  night  while  coaxing  a  Swoe 
heart  so  cross 

The  Inspector  passed  by  and  saw 
Padcty  kiss  her, 

Foj  winch  for  the  poor  devil  oot 
__  ■sekfd  from  the  Force. 

Ho  married  this  damsel,  to  drivt 

awav  sorrow, 

ABd  he  opened  a  cats  meat  shoo 
on  the  morrow, 

A  fig  then  for  care  cries  Paddy  O’ 
Shiel, 

While  I’ve  lots  of  these  wittles  Pi! 


She  fill  him  out  a  bumper  just  before 
ho  left  the  town, 

*>nd  another  for  herself  so  neat 
and  handy  oh. 

So  they  kept  their  spirits  up  by  pour¬ 
ing  spiri  s  down. 

For  love  is  like  the  cholic  cured 
with  brandy  oh. 

Take  a  bottle  on’t 4  says  she  for  you 
arc-  going  into  camp, 
l»i  your  tent  you  know  my  love 
wilt  be  dandy  oh  I 


BACCHUS  IS  A  BO  WEB 
DIVINE. 

BACCHUS  is  a  power  divine. 

For  he  no  sooner  fills  my  head 
With  mighty  wine. 

But  all  mv  cares  resign. 

And  droop,  and  droop  and  sink  down 

Then  let  the  pleasing  thoughts  begin, 
And  l  in  riches  flow. 

At  least  1  fancy  so : 

And  without  thought  of  want  1  sing  ; 
Stretched  on  the  earth,  my  head  all 
round  .  , 

With  flowers  weaved  into  a  garland 
crowned 

Then,  then*!  begin*) live. 

And  scorn  what  all  the  world  can 
show  or  give. 

a 

Let  the  brave  fools  that  fondly  think 
Of  honour  and  delight, 

To  make  a  noise,  a  noise  and  fignt, 
io  seek  out  war,  whilst  1  see  .  peace, 
Whilst  1  seek  peace,  seek  peace  and 

Then  fill  my  g^ss,  fill,  All  it  high. 
Some,  perhaps,  think  it  fit  to  fall  aud 
die ; 

But,  when  bottles  are  ranged, 

Mawe  war  with  me. 

The  fighting  fool  shall  see. 

When  I  am  sunk, 

The  difference  to  lie  dead 
And  lie  dead  drunk. 


bring  the  flask. 

■10MB  now  all  T?  social  pow«», 
J  Shed  your  Influence  0 
rown  with  joy  the  present  hour., 

And  cast  dull  care  behind  ui. 
«re,  thy  godhead  w.  adore- 

jojirt^y  v)»  gjClIdrOUS  pitUODi  I 


But  will  ne'er  bow  down  befoi* 

Those  idols,  wealth  and  fashion. 

l.  ring  the  flask, 

Friendship  with  thy  smile  divine. 
Brighten  all  our  features, 

Wh*d  but  friendship,  love,  and  wine, 
CjH  make  us  happy  creatures  ? 

Bring  the  flask,  &c» 

Why  Hie  deuce  should  we  be  fad, 
Wffie  on  earth  we  moulder. 

Grave  or  fay,  or  wise  or  mad, 

We  every  day  grow  older. 

Bring  the  flask,  deg* 

Then,  since  time  will  steal  away. 

Spite  of  all  our  sorrow. 

Heighten  every  joy  to  day, 

K  ver  mind  to-morrow. 

Bring  the  flask,  &c. 


NO  PLEASURE  LIKE  HUNTINO 
IS  FOUND. 

■no  you  hear,  brother  sporttinan  the 
yj  sound  of  the  horn, 

And  yet  the  sweet  pleasure  decline  T 
For  shame!  rouse  your  tenses,  and 
ere  it  is  morn, 

With  me  the  sweet  melody  join. 

Tli rough  the  wood  and  the  valley  the 
traitor  we  ll  rally, 

Nor  quit  him  till  panting  he  lies , 
While  hounds,  in  full  cry,  through 

Andrtw'the  swift  hare  till  he  dies. 

Then,  saddle  your  steed,  to  the  mea¬ 
dows  and  fields 

Both  willing  and  joyous  W*"* 

No  pastime  In  life  greater  happiness 

•nrochashig  the  fox  ortho  hare.s 
For  raeh  comforts,  my  friend,  on  tne 
t  lortsman  attend, 

Ni  Measure  like  hunting  U  found; 
For/ when  It  it  o’er,  «  !^nw 
NeKt  morning 've  *»' 

I  grgmd*  .* 


A  DROP  OF  THE  CREATURE. 

TO  ask  would  to  come  for  to  cn, 
How  a  truu  heart,  d  tar  you’d 
discern. 

He's  a*  honest  a  fellow.  I’d  have  you 
to  know, 

A<  e’er  stepp’d  between  stem  and 

st»*ru ; 

i,  i  in  i ms  -winds  the  vessel  waft, 
to  l.is  station  amidships, or  fore,  or 
at>, 

11  p  can  pull  away, 

C<st  off,  belay,  I 

Aloft,  alow,  j 

Avast.,  yo  ho! 

And  hand,  reef,  and  steer. 

Know  each  halliard, and  gear, 
A>'d  of  duty  e^ery  rig; 

B  it  his  joy  and  deiulit 
Is,  on  Saturday- nighty 
A  drop  of  the  creature  to  swig. 

The  first  voyaee  I  made  to  sea. 

One  day  as  I  hove  the  lea**. 

The  main-top  gallant-imot  went  by 
the  lee. 

For  it  blew  off  fhe  D  vil’s  head. 
Tumble  up  there,  bear  a  lmnda  turn 
to, 

While  j,  the  foremost  of  the  crew. 
Soon  could  pull  away. 

Cast  off,  belay. 

Aloft,  yo  Uo  I 
And  hand,  reef,  and  steer. 
Know  each  halliard,  and  gear. 
And  of  duty  every  rig; 

Bn'  hi v  jov  and  d  ilight 
1  Was,  on  Saturday  night, 

A  drop  of  the  creature  to  swig. 

There  was  Kit  with  a  cast  in  his  eye 
And  Tom  with  a  timber  toe. 

And  shambling  Will,  for  he  hobbled 

Ali'wounded  a- fighting  the  foe. 
Three  l«d9,  though  cra*y  grown  and 
crank,  .  .  . 

as  tm*  as  ever  bumbo  arank. 

For  they’d  pull  away. 

Castoff,  belay. 

Aloft,  alow, 

Ava-t,  yo  ho! 

And  hand,  reef,  and  stoer. 

Know  each  halliard  and  gear. 
And  of  duty  every  rig; 

But  their V>y  and  delight 
Was  on  Saturday  night, 

,  ▲  drop  of  the  creature  to  swig. 

Then  over  life’s  ocean  1*11  Jig 

Let  the  storm  of  the  Spaniards 
come  on, 

Bo  but  sea-room  I  get,  Sc  a  skin  veil 
of  grog, 

J  fear  neither  Devil  on 


For  I  am  the  man  t 
— .  daf’,  5 

In  inv  station  am  id  ah  ».ui  ■  1  »  a* 
1  can  pull  awny. 

Cast  off,  belay, 

Alo‘t,  alow. 

Avast,  yo  ho! 

And  hand,  reef  and,  steer, 

.  Know  each  halliard  and  geas* 
And  of  duty  every  rig; 

But  my  joy  and  delight 
Is,  on  Saturday  nighr, 

A  drop  of  the  creature  to  swig 

ANOTHER  CUP,  ANI>  THEN. 

MAT  MUDGE,  the  sexton  of  our 

town. 

Though  oft  a  little  heady. 

The  dr. nk  not  so  his  wit*  could  drown 
But  Some  excuse  was  ready. 

Mat  said  the  parson  loved  a  sup. 

And  (kealso  the  "clerk; 

And  then  it  kept  his  spirits  up 
’Mongst  spi  iis  in  the  dark ; 

Swore  ’twa-  his  predeci  ssor’s  fault, 

A  cursed  drunken  fellow. 

The  v<  ry  bells  to  ring  Ip*  tought. 

As  it  th<  y  all  were  mellow; 

Hark;  hark!  cried  he, in  tip*y  peal, 

•  Like  roaring  topers  us  they  reel; 
Hark  !  what  a  drunken  pother; 
Another  cup,  and  then— Wliul  iheut 
•'■'•Another* 

For  good  news  Mat  gotjdrunk  for  Joy 
If  he  could  beg  or  borrow; 

Did  unv tiling  his  mind  annoy. 

He  -  rank  to  drown  his  sorrow. 

Thus  he’d  r»j  dee,  or  he’d  condole. 
Cried  Mat,  be’t  joy  or  grief, 

As  Die  song  says,  the  flowing  1  owl 
Still  gives  the  mind  relief. 

’Twas  ail  my  predecessor’s  fault  &c. 

Were  peace  the  tin  me  and  all  its 
charms. 

Mat  fill'd  the  sparkling  noggin: 

If  war,  lie  drank— May  British  arms. 
Still  give  the  foe  a  flogging, 

Tiie  parson  once  look  Mat  to  task. 

Bid  him  hew  re  the  bowl: 

Your  pariA  I  most  humbly  ask. 
Cried  he,  ’but  pon  my  soul 
’Twas  all  my  predecessor’s  fault.  See, 

And  then,  no  liquor  came  amiss. 
Wherever  he  could  forage; 

That  gave  him  spirits,  wisdom  this. 
And  t’other  gave  him  courage. 

Thus  was  he  merry  and  Jocose, 

If  fortune  smiled  or  frown’d ; 

And  when  he  fairly  got  Ills  dose. 

And  all  the  things  turn’d  round, 
flw*>re  ’twas  his  predecessor’s  UuU 


is ' 


SONG  OF  THE  FORESTER, 
Written  by  Henry  V.  Hooker. 
Tune—*  The  Brave  Old  Oak* 


HAIL !  to  the  band  whose  fame  and 
renown. 


reiiuwii, 

Now  extendeth  from  snore  to  sho»*e. 
Hail!  to  the  band  whose  r.ame  shall 
go  down,  .  „  . 

Till  bright  Phoebus  sbrll  rise  no 

Honour  to  tne  name,  and  its  match¬ 
Huzza \  to  the  bold,  brave,  and 

Bound^the  loud  horn, we’ll  drink  to 
the  same,  _  ,  , . 

Here’s  ‘  The  Foresters,  and  bold 
Robin  Hood. 

And  ns  the  Ocean  Pand  may 
*  Foresters’  increase. 

To  war  gainst  want  and  woe; 
The  poor  to  relieve,  the  debtor 
to  release. 

And  injustice  overthrow. 


Oh  !  monarchs  have  worn  our  garb 
with  pride,  , 

Great  James  sallied  forth  with  glee 

A  V/ugle  by  his  side,  and  a  long  bow 
tried,  t  . 

For  a  Forester  bold  was  he. 

Alfred  the  Great,  the  wise,  and  the 

Was0<one  of  our  time  honour’d 

When  his  arrows  he  barbed,  while  the 
swine-herd’s  food,  , .  .  . 

Was  i  lacken’d  and  scorch’d  by  the 
brand.  .  .  , 

And  as  the  ocean  sand,  &c. 


Lo  !  4  dam  rf  old,  he  wander’d  alone, 
In  the  forest,  a  club  by  his  side. 

The  first,  of  our  band—when  this  globe 
90  grand  .  ,  , 

Was  unpeopled  both  far  and  wide. 
No  despot  laws  doth  our  code  con- 

^eai’d  the  fo  lorn  and  the  weak  ; 
Break  in  dust  each  link  of  oppression’s 
chain,  .  ,  ' 

And  dry  the  pale  mourner’s  cheek. 

And  as  the  ocean  sand,  &c. 


And  until  the  end  of  old  time  doth 
arrive,  ,  , 

when  ali  bands  shall  form  but  two, 
May  our  order  and  brotherhood  still 
surv;ve, 

A  kind,  generous,  and  jovial  crew. 


Here's  good  health  to  our  Queen, 
Church,  and  State, 

Huzz  i,  for  i  he  hind  of  our  birth. 
May  Britain  remain  still  favour  a  oy 

The^lory  and  prklo  of  the  earth, 
And  as  the  ocean  sand,  &c 


WANTED  A  HUSBAND. 
Tune—1  Most  Beautiful  Kitty.* 


I’VE  beaut>  and  money, 
l’v 


e  lips  sweet  as  honey  ; 

But  isn’t  it  funny  ;  .  . 

i'm  i<  ot  marnea  yet. 


The  men  say  I’m  prett  , 

And  1  know  I’m  witty. 

The  belle  of  the  city, 

a  husband  can’t  get. 


There’s  handsome  Sir  Harry, 
Mow  he  could  e’er  marry, 

That  dirt  cousin  Carry. 

1  scarce  can  ma!  e  out. 


And  thenyoung  Lord  Peter, 

That  flattering  cheater. 

He  finds  freedom  sweater 

Than  wedlock,  no  doubt. 


I’ve  tried  all  I  can  do— 

I’ve  smiled  on  Fernando, 

As  ugly  as  Dando. 

As  poor  as  a  rat 


My  hard  fate  upbraiding, . 

My  loveliness  fading. 

I’ll  die  an  old  maiden. 

And  keep  a  tom  cat. 


A  N  GMT  THOUGHT. 


HOW  oft  a  cloud  with  envious  viel 
Obscures  yon  bashful  light 
Which  seems  so  raodestlv  to  steal. 
Along  the  waist  of  night. 


Tis  thus  the  world’s  obstructive 


wrongs. 

Obscure  with  malice  keen. 

Some  timid  heart  which  only  longs. 
To  live  and  die  unseen 


MARY’S  DREAM. 


*03 


IJ<DE  moon  hadclimb’dthehlghest 

.  ''i'!9h  rises  o’er  (lie  source  Of  Dee, 

*  n^hIl,0,n  ll,c  ®ait*rn  summit 
r  *hed, 

W?!n  !k'5tu0n  tow,i'  and  tree: 
*V?en  Mary  laid  her  down  fosleip. 
Her  thought*  on  Sandy  far  at  sea  : 
irhen  sole  and  low  a  Toise  was 
heard* 

Say,  Mary  weep  no  more  for  me* 

!rumJier  P*J,0W  pertly  raised 
”be  ea<^  *°  wk°  might 

She  St w  young  ffandy  shiv'rine 
stand  § 

With  visage  pale  and  hollow  eye; 

°  Mary  d^ar,  cold  is  my  clay. 

It  lies  bene  th  a  stormy  sea  : 

«r^  ™om  li,ee*  I  sleep  in  death: 

Ho  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me* 

fhr.1ays!°rm7  "igllU  and  6Ormy 

a  !®<‘8ed  "P®n  the  ragins  main 
And  long  we  move  our  bark  to 


u  Pfalipf,  pe^liM 


*h  pibroch 

W7UP<?£nn** 

.oon'ort,re‘"f  — 


save,  — 

ifML‘OU,:,t,i.T,nK  Wfi8  in  v«in, 
**  b  U  d  ‘e"  ll0r,or  ciiill'd  my 

Mtii*e® 'r‘  'Ta8  fl,1’d  "“h  love  for 
The  etofm  is  past,  and  I  arrest. 

So  Mary  weep  no  more  forme. 

°  We<,f-.‘S?^.l,llT'el f  Prf Pare, 
shore,’  ^  meet  n,’°"  th*‘ 
Wh^;;‘.°V‘tsC?-  ,ro»  doubt  and 
And  thou  and  Eflfec*  mr» 

lou^crow’d  th,,^  m  z:zr:  < 

No  more  of  Sandy  ..iald  she  ». 

B“  Swe etht»,>a  f'ni'  •Pi' it  Sold.®  ’ 
me.®  Mafy  W"8p  110  n,ore  for 


and  b '  Veay  are  ga,hfr,P«  **  l°* 

“VyW."  l’htyare  «*»««. 
T,,etS“»i"Jo7yt.h®Jr  ®re  flyln*  th#* 

Dr08cotfand°rd*  ScoUand’  Gotland, 

Charge  as  yo  buy©  charged  in  day* 
langsyne;  1 

S°Umd  et?  lh€  °meU  th°  °nset*  1,14 
He  wlfobut  falters  is  m»e  son  o'thlnft 

Sheiard  t,IS  8word  Scotland,  icoP 

Shf  ath  t’hp  sword  Scotland,  for  dim* 
med  is  its  shine,  f  ,OT  a,m* 

The  loernen  are  fleeing,  fleeisg,  «ee- 

A  "  ofThi>nc.eM8  DaC  merCy  i§  n*e  60m 


’“’fic.r-,. 

A  r‘dogne.ry  f0t  aU  nh0 1  heir  d “*T  t«y« 

8c°‘,and’  8*«‘ 
W,‘tw“ne,OV’d  thlSllen*'’  >a«rel»  «>. 
Ti  "igar  t®th  *m  * *  I“ar“hem’  PW»tb.« 

VoSnof  tSK.‘h* gar,and  t0  •“* 


EPIGRAPH. 


DRAW  THE  SWORD.  SCOTLAND,  j  S^Y  dtod‘Yatdeapier'*  va*‘  uPbo«B 

Wh“r“p<Jve<‘ h°,nOUr8  can<>‘«  •O’ilJ* 

N0pur4inaa,^,nctlan.  f'°">  «*•  «* 


^RAland,®Sq7,^S>C0Uand’8«P‘- 

«W$£SP  ,no,M“ain  P«* 
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JHfi  AGE  OF  WONDERS. 

Tune—  Bong  up.  « 

I  hliK  'ifi  a  wonder  working  age,  by  all 
it  is  agreed  on, 

Ami- wonders  rise  up  every  day,  for 
public  gaze  to  reed  on, 
ko  sketch  a  -few.  *tis  my  intent 
which  now  I* ■*»  in  the  mind,  sir 
m  Urt  crown  them  all  with  one  you'll 
own,  will  leave  them  far  behind 
sir. 

Then  push  along  for  something 
pew  the  'buplic  taste  will 
daso  on. 

For  wonders  now  are  all  the 
rage,  and  novelties  the 
fashion. 

The  juggli  g  lnoiam-,  w,  such 
f  at',  h  lady's  ta-u*  'twould 
six  ck  it, 

fKev*  nwaliow  swords,  and  swallow 
too,  the  money  from  o«ir  pocket, 
A  van  tie  tair,  by  fear  unmoved  with 
cou'age  she  so  fratigh  is 
<Jn  red  hot  iron  skips  a  ounce  or 
bathes  in  aqua-fort  is. 

Then  push  along  &c- 

And  then  the  learriages  and  boats 
that  more  along  by  steam, 
il  ii.tw  one  you  chance  to  ^  p,  you 
v)g  in  a  dream, 

f  he  Steam  is  up.  and  ot  it  god  with 
speed  the  most  surprising 
The  shock  it  throws  you  off  your  logs 
and  you  feel  your  insides  rising. 
Then  push  along.  See, 

Then  every  thing  is  dose  by  steam, 
which  perhaps  you'll  tlr.sk  a  lie. 
But  I  S' sure  you  it  is  true  by  steam, 
they  live  and  die. 

In  three  years  time,  however  sad,  it 
now  to  us  does  seem, 

*The  weidimr  carriages,  and  the 
hearse  will  move  along  by  steam. 
So  pust.  along.  Sec, 


Phe  safely  cabs  are  all  the  go  so  they 
must  take  a  part, 

Thr  y  look  just  like  a  vehicle,  called 
.Farey’s  water  cart, 

And  if  you  call  one  from  a  stand  the 
drivers  ara  so  civil, 
flmt  hackney  coachmen  one  and  all, 
they  wish  them  at  the  devil. 

Then  push  alone,  lec. 

The  patent  Mackintosh's  too,  to  keep 
the  water  out. 


The  coec-ney  dandies  w*ar  a  'west 
then  shove  ill -m  up  the  spout. 

The  ladies  too-  to  make  amends, 
want  o t  rvnd  sized  murcies. 

To  cut  a  dash,  they  tuke  ?o  wt  a; 
Indian  rubber  bu-tl'K. 

Then  phsh  along.,  tec. 

But  the  greatest  wonder  yet  to  f ell, 
that  every  thing  surpass-*, 

As  Mr. -Green’s  VauxhalJ  Balloon, 
which  prov  s  all  other’s  a*»e* 

(or  farces). 

So  if  you  wish  to  to  take  a  trip, unto 
the  Sun  or  Moon,  sir,  < 

You've  only  eot  to  book  a  place  in 
Mr.  Green’s  Balloon,  sir. 

Then  push  along,  &c 

Now  though  my  little  gone  is  done, 
the  wonders  are  in  sight,  sir, 

I  recommend  you  all  to  go,  ana 
prove  my  sayings  right,  sir. 

I'm  sur$  you  will  come  back  quile 
pleased  the  wonders  all  to  s»  e. 

And  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  the  fault 
is  not  in  me. 

Then  push  along,  See, 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  MAID, 

A  PARODY, 

Air.—*  The  Beautiful  Maid,* 

fishmonger  he  swore  that  hifl 
soles  were  most  dear, 

I  trembled  to  hear  what  he  said. 
For  salmon  and  shrimps  'twas  the 
wrong  time  of  year. 

So  I  pitched  on  a  beautiful  mrid, 
I  brought  home  my  beautiful  maid. 
Here  cook,  dress  this  beautiful 
maid, 

Go  boil  it— don't  spoil  it. 

But  see  it  well  done. 

And  I’ll  uine  on  my  beautiful  maid. 

But  an  ugly  black  cat,  I  speak  \\ 
wiib  grief* 

My  d  licate  tit-bit  waylaid. 

The  cook  turned  her  back  and  the 
long-whiskered  thieff. 

Ran  of  with  my  beautiful  maid, 
ghe  clawed  up  my  beautiful  maid. 
She  swore  o'er  my  beautiful  maid, 
Oi*l  pussy,  you  hussey; 

Oh  !  what  have  you  done. 
You've  ate  up  my  beautiful  mala. 


LORD  HOWE’S  VICTORY.  # 
TUNB— ‘  To  Anacreon  in  Heaven. 

THE  b//ld  tars  of  Old  England,  she 
f/ittkly  avow'd. 

Had  often  her  heart  with  their  , 
triumphs  delighted; 

But  e’en  Rodney’s  great  day  had  not 
made  her  more  proud. 

Than  Howe’s,  in  which  valour  and 
wisdom  unite i. 

My  children,  she  cried. 

Who  fought  by  his  side. 

Who  gloriously  Died  for  their  country 

I  now  will  reward  wth  immortal 
renown, 

And  laurels  unfading,  the  heroes  shall 
S  iys  old  Ocean— -o’er  me,  may  your 
rule  never  end  t  .  .  . 

Enough  by  the  winds  are  disturbed 
in y  dominions  1  .  . 

Xet  them  not  with  the  French  'and 
their  politics  blend,  [opinions. 
And  drive  me  to  -rage  their  s  ormy 
Lest,  scorning  the  sh  16, 

Nor  bound  any  m  re* 

My  waves  on  the  nation*  th«f  fury 
should  pourl  _  . 

But  o’er  my  wide  bosom  Bruannla 

Whilst*' she^and  wliilst  nature,  their 
laws  shall  retain. 

From  her  surge  beaten  throne  as 
Britannia  espied,  # 

Old  Ocean  to  offer  his  homage  en¬ 
deavour. 

She  enquired  the  occasion,  the  grey¬ 
beard  replied,  .  . 

Your  sons  have  established  your 
empire  for  ever  l 
Most  humbly  I  bow. 

To  vou,  and  your  Howe;  . 
Long  flourish  the  laurels  which  twine 
round  Ins  brow.  ,  .  of  *re«n 

Then  foldng  about  him  his  mantle. 
He,  bending,  acknowledged Britanuia 
his  Queen. 

He  presents,1  then,  a  scroll  to  the 
queen  of  the  waves. 

Who  views  it  with  look*  of  concern 
und  attention,  m  . 

And  distinctly  is  heard.  Paisley, 
Bowyer.  and  Graves,  _ 

Hut  ,  Montagu,  Berkeley,  and  Dou-  I 
glas,  to  mention.  \ 

She  anxious  proceeds,  > 

And  sighs  as  she  reads, 

•Till  eluer’d,  when  she  finds  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  their  deeds. 

I’ll  boa-t  of  these  heroes  as  oft,  she 
exclaim'd,  [be  nam’d. 

As  Britain  and  Howe  shall  together 


THE  UNFORTUNATE  LVR- 
A  ID  a  ‘ailor,  kind  sirs,  who  ones 
A  felt  it  his  glory. 

To  fight  for  his  country,  hi*  Queen 
to  defends  .  .  _ 

O,  stop  for  a  moment,  and  hear  my 

Andd  dfign!  when  ’tis  e^ed,  my 
wants  to  befriend;  ” 

I  once  had  a  sweetheart  wh^eo  vowe  ft 
shall  never  forget,  ,  _ 

When  she  said  it  would  grieve  her 

And°  tha’t  happen  what  might  ehe 
would  love  me  for  ever,  f 

If  time  did  not  alter  the  worth  of 
my  heart. 

We  set  sail  from  Plymouth,  a  French 
ship  gave  us  battle. 

And  I  was  dermin’d  to  conquer  or 

Undaunted  around  me,  I  heard  the 
balls  rattle,  A  . 

And  loet  in  the  contest  an  arm  ana 

YetT thought  not  the  loss  of  a  limb 
in  my  duty,  .  IP»rt, 

To  Nancy  or  I  could  a  sorrow  i:n- 
One  eye  was  still  left  me  to  gaie  on 
her  beauty,  .  , .  .  * 

And  I  knew  what  she  pm  d  in  me 
most  was  my  heart. 

But  when  maim’d  and  in  want  I  re- 
gaind  Plymouth  harbour. 

And  Nancy  beheld  my  unfortunate 

Next  ^morning  she  raarry’dTom  Hal¬ 
yard  of  Dover,  . 

And  bade  me  no  more  venture  into 
her  sight.  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

Now  I  stray  lame  and  helpless  thro 
fam’d  London  city. 

Imploring  kind  strangers  some  aui 
to  impart,  111  Puy, 

Give  an  alms  to  a  snilor,  kind  masieis 
Di  priv’d  of  an  eye,  of  an  arm,  und 
his  heart. 

WINE  THE  SOURCE  OP  PLEA- 
SI!  HE. 

VXTINB,  thou  source  of  all  my  plan- 
Yv  gurel 

Can  1  from  that  pleasure  part. 

For  thou  art  alone  ihe  treasure 
That  can  soothe  an  aching  heart. 

For  tUuu  art  alone, Aa, 

Fill  the  bumper;  don’t  be  thinking* 
Tor  we  have  Hme  to  lp*e  ; 
i  The  tide  of  pleasure  it  is  drinking 
.  Why  should  w.  a  glass  relt.se 
r  The  tide  of  pleasure*. 


iONQ  OF  THE  MODERN  TIME 

A  popular  Son*,  written  by  Eliza 
Cook. 

Tune.— Old  English  Gentleman, 

#  how  the  world  has  altered  since 
.  some  fifty  years  ago, 

“  net*  boots  and  shoes  would  really 
serve  to  keep  out  rain  arid  snow — 
Httt  double  soles  and  broad  cloth- 
dear  me,  bow  very  low 
To  tals  of  such  old  fashioned  things, 
....  when  every  one  must  know 
1  hat  we  are  well  bred  gentlemen,  all 
©f  the  modern  time. 

We  all  meet  now  at  midnight  hour, 
and  form  a  glittering  throng. 

Where  love  y  angels  walk  quadrilles 
and  n<?  er  do  L’Ete  wrong  — 

Sphere  Eastern  scents  all  fresh  and 
sweet  Howland's  boat  along. 

And  the  name  of  a  good  old  country 
dance  would  sound  like  a  Chinese 
.  gong, 

ID  the  ears  of  well  bred  gentlefolks  all 
of  the  modern  ihne. 

Toting  ladies  now  of  sage  sixteen  must 
give  their  friends  a  rout. 

And  teach  the  cook  and  housemaid 
how  to  hand  the  things  about— 

An d  they  must  pull  ma’s  bedstead 
down,  and  burry,  scout  and  flout. 
To  have  a  line  refreshment  room,  and 
lay  a  supper  out, 

Like  well  bred  dashing  gentlefolks,  all 
of  the  modenrtirne, 

TWI.«  beardless  boys,  all  brag  and 
noise,  must  do  the  thing  that’s  righ  t 
•  hat  is,  they’ll  drink  champagne  and 
punch,  and  keep  it  up  all  night, 
i  bey’ll  smoke  and  swear,  till  sallying 
forth  at  peep  o’morning  Ik  lit, 

‘ft tie v  knock  down  some  o  d  woman. 
Just  to  show  how  well  they  fight. 
Like  brave  young  English  gentlemen,  ' 
all  of  the  modern  time. 

At  the  good  old  hours  of  twelve  and 
one,  our  grandsires  used  to  dine, 
quail*  their  horns  of  nut  brown  ale 
and  eat  roast  beef  and  chine—  J 
ftWtwc  must  have  our  silver  forks,  ra- 
uouts,  and  foreign  wine, 
a  h'.l  not  sit  down  till  five  or  six,  if  we 
mean  to  cut  a  shine, 
kite  dashing  well  bred  gentlefolks  all 
of  the  modern  time. 

Our  daugh:ers  now  at  ten  years  old 
learn  to  squall  and  strum. 


And  study  shakes  and  quavers 
Signor  Fcefofum  — 

*  Bey’ll  play  concertos,  sing  bra 
rattle,  scream,  and  thrum, 
iiii  vou  a  most  w is  i  that  vuu 
(leaf,  or  they  poor  things 
dumb — 

But  they  must  be  like  voung  gentle* 
men,  all  of  the  raoaern  i.me. 

Our  sons  must  jabber  Latin  verbs,  and 
ral  of  a  d  ee*  root. 

Before  they've  left  off  pinafores,  cakes 
lollipops  and  fruit - 
I  he  .  all  have  splendid  ta’ents  that 
[  the  desk  or  bar  would  suit. 

Each  darling  boy  would  scorn  to  be  a 
low  mechanic  brute! 

They  must  be  well  bred  college  youths 
alt  of  the  modern  time. 

But  bills  wil’  come  at  Christmas  tide- 

alas,  a  Tack  a  day ! 

The  creditors  nXiy  call  again— “Papa’s 
not  in  the  way— 

He’s  out  of  town,  out  certainly  next 
wee*  he’ll  call  and  pay,” 

And  then  his  name’s  in  the  Gazette— 
and  this  1  mean  to  say 
Oft  winds  up  many  gentlefolks,  all  of 
the  modern  time. 


|  THE  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

TI?  ITH1N  yon  forest  stands  a  rock 
Whose  summit  none  can  climb 
Unscath’di  by  blast,  or  tempest’s 
shock 

And  blackened  o’er  by  Time  ! 

An  aged  being  there  resides. 

Circled  by  spirits  who  act  as  he 
guides 

Sworn  by  their  faith  with  poignard  to 
strike 

Kings,  and  those  whom  they  govern, 
alike  l 

Tremble!  the  man  of  the  mountain 
calls. 

From  his  lofty  throne,  aloud  ! 
Wherever  that  sound  of  terror  falls 
*Tis  followed  by  sheet  and  shroud. 

From  liis  tribunal,  reared  on  high, 
lie  judges  all  below  ; 

And  those  whom  once  he  dooms  to 
die 

Succumb  beneath  his  blow  ! 

His  weapon  human  aid  derides — 

Si  leu  t  as  dart  of  lie  serpent  it  glides 
Whether  in  shade  or  in  light  it  be 
When  he  has  issued  his  dread  decree 
Tremble  the  man,  &c. 


GRIEVING’S  a  folly, 

OPANKING  JACK  was  so  comely, 

O  so  pleasant,  so  lolly. 

Though  winds  blew  great  guns, 

1  i* ii i is  still  he’d  wlustle  and  sin.r. 
For  Jack  loV’d  hi*  Weud,  and  was. 

A.Vd“  was 

r*sawe  drove  with  two  reefs 
in  the  main  sail,  , 

Ainl  the  scud  cutne  came  on  low  - 
nn  *  ui’Oti  a  lee  shore. 

Jack  went  up  aloft  for  to  hand  the 

A  spraovashM  him  oft  and  he  ne'er 
saw  him  more : 

But  grieving  s  a  folly. 

Come  M  us  be  lolly ; 

If  we’ve  troubles  on  sea,  boys*  we  ve 
pleasures  Ort  shore. 

Whiffling  Tom  still  of  mischief,  or 
fun  in  the  middle. 

Through  life  in  all  weathers  at  ran¬ 
dom  would  jog,  .  .  .  ,, 

He’d  dance,  and  ti  ’d  sing,  and  he  d 
play  on  the  fiddle,  . 

And  swig  with  an  air  his  allowance 

Loi.g.sldrof  a  (ton,  in  the  Terrible 

A  a  fy  a  rdf- a  nn  and  yard-arm  we  lay 
off  the  shore,  ...  •  _ 

n  and  out  whiffling  To  n  did  so  ca¬ 
per  and  jig  it,  —  . 

That  his  head  was  shot  off,  and  we 
ne’er  saw  him  more: 

But  grieving*  a  Tolly,  «c. 

Bonny  Ben  was  to  each  jolly  mess¬ 
mate  a  brother. 

He  was  manly  and  honest  gooa- 
natur’d  and  free; 

If  ever  one  tar  was  more  true  than 

To  ii  is  friend  and  his  duty,  that 
sailor  was  he;  .  , 

One  day  with  the  davit  to  weigh  the 
ktdge  anchor.  ... 

B  n  went  in  the  boat  on  a  bold 
craggy  shore,  . 

He  overboard  tipp’d,  when  a  6liark, 
and  a  spanker,  .  „  „ 

Soon  flipp’d  him  in  two,  we  never 
saw  him  more.  . 

But  grieving’s  a  folly.  Sc c. 

But  what  of  it  all,  lads?  shall  we  be 

downhearted 

Because  that  mayhap  we  now  take 
our  last  sup?  ..  _  . 

Life’s  cable  must  one  day  or  other  be 

AmML  ath  in  safe  moorings  will 
bring  us  all  up  s 


But  'tis  always,  the  way  on’t;  one 
scarce  finds  a  brother 
Fond  as  pitch,  honest,  hearty,  ami 
true  to  the  core. 

But  by  battle,  or  6torm,  or  some 
damn’d  thing  thing  or  other. 

He’s  p  »pp’d  off  the  hooks,  and  we 

ne’er  see  him  m-ore. 

Bttt  grieVing’s  a  folly,  etc. 

OH  WHERE  IS  MY  KATE. 
Written  by  Emily. 

Air—*  •'  rveet  Kathleen .’ 

I  HAVE  sought  in  the  bower  her 
own  hand  had  made. 

I’ve  sought  for  my  Kate,  in  her  ia- 
vourite  glade,  _  , 

Oh,  where  is*my  Kate,  my  sweet  lit¬ 
tle  Kate.  own  lovely  Kate. 

The  sweet  woodbine  cottage,  and 
glittering  brook. 

The  meadows  so  fair,  all  now  are 
forsook,  .  ... 

Oh  where  is  my  Kate,  my  sweet  little 

^alC#  My  own  lovely  Ki^te, 

I»ve  sought  in  the  dell  where  many  a 

We"haVe  lingered  t  *  hear  the  sweet 
bells  evening  chime. 

Oh,  where  is  my  Kate,  my  sweet  little 

Kate.  0Wn  lovely  Kate, 

Oh,  gentlest  of  maidens  so  pure  and 
so  bright,  ,  . 

Hath  thy  spirit  now  taken  an  home¬ 
ward  (light,  .  „  * 

Thy  sweet  voice  to  raise,  m  songs  of 

praise.  loved,  my  .own" Kate. 

A  FROWN  AT  ME, 

Written  by  F.  E.  Fowler, 

Air— -‘A  Rose  From  Her  Bosom? 

A  FROWN  at  me  she  qath  cast. 

But  it  serves  uot  my  low  to  re¬ 
move,  ,  ..  .  .. 

Like  a  summer  cloud  away  it  hath 

’  Aud^tiU  to  her  constant  I’ll  prove. 

5  Oh  didst  thou  fair  maiden  but  know, 
3  How  strongly  love  hath  enoliained 
this  heart,  . 

5  Thou  would’stpity  on  a  captive  bes- 

1  And  f>id  sorrow  from  thU  bosom 
depart. 
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COME,  Buy  MY  HEARTS. 

QOME,  buy  ray  hearts, 

I’ve  hearts  to  sell. 

Maids,  come  and  buy  them, 

I’ve  every  sort 
That  can  be  bought. 

Pray,  come,  and  buy  them. 


For  those  who  i tinge, 
I’ve  hearts  to  change. 
Hearts  to  lend,  or  borrow 
And  some  so  light,* 

At  clo^e  of  day 
They’ll  take  their  flight  i 
So,  maids,  you  may 
Choose  again  to-morrow. 


I’ve  hearts,  a  few, 

So  foud  and  true. 

Nought  but  death  can  stay  them. 
But  ere,  you  buy. 

Think,  maidens,  well; 

The  price  is  high ; 

List  I  while  i  tell,— 
Hearts  for  hearts  must  pay  them. 


The  lufe  her  fingers  grac’d, 
Aecompany’d  with  a  song: 
With  such  a  pleasing  note; 

Cuzzoni  doth  excd. 

Or  philomela’s  throat. 

That  warbles  through  the  vale. 

Not  long  1  stood  to  view'; 

Struck  with  her  hsav’nly  air, 

1  to  the  charmer  flew. 

And  caught  the  yielding  fair 
Hear  this,  he  scornful  belles. 

\  nd  milder  ways  pursue. 

She  that  in  charms  excels, 

Excels  In  kindness  too. 


AT  CYNTHIA’S  FEET. 

At  Cynthia’s  feet  I  sigh’d  I  pray’d, 
And  wept,  yet  ail  the  while 
1  he  cruel  unrelenting  maid, 

Scarce  paid  me  with  a  smile. 


TWAS  IN  THE  BLOOM 
MAY. 


OF 


Such  foolish  timorous  arts  as  these 
Wanted  the  power  to  charm. 
They  were  too  innocent  to  please. 
They  were  too  cold  to  warm. 


ffP  WAS  in  the  bloom  of  May, 

A  When  odours  breathe  arouni 
When  nymphs  are  blithe  and  gay, 
And  all  with  mirth  abound ; 

That  happily  stray’d, 

To  view  my  fleecy  care. 

Where  1  beheld  a  maid. 

No  Mortal  e’er  so  fair. 


She  wore  upon  her  head 
A  bonnet  made  of  straw, 
Which  such  a  face  did  shade 
As  phcebus  never  saw ; 

Her  locks  of  nut->rown  nue. 

A  round  ear’d  coif  conceal’d, 
Which  to  my  pleasing  view 
A  sporting  breese  reveal’d. 


Resolv’d,  I  rose,  and  softly  prest 
The  lillies  of  her  neck, 

With  longing  eager  lips  I  List 
The  roses  of  her  cheek. 


Charm’d  with  this  boldness,  she  re¬ 
lents. 

And  burns  with  equal  Are, 

To  all  my  wishes  she  consents. 

And  crowns  my  fierce  desire, 


With  heat  like  this  Pygmalion  mov’d 
His  statue's  icy  charms. 

Thus  warm’d  the  marble  virgin 
lov’d, 

And  melted  In  his  arm, 


Around  het  slender  waist 
A  scrip  embroider  i  hung, 


THB  B  HD’S  NEST. 

AIL  blind  and  unfledged,  gee  the 
children  of  song. 

Just  broke  from  their  egg- shell  and 
creeping  together ; 

To  the  red -breasted  minstrel  tho 
strangers  belong, 

To  t  e  robin,  the  herald  of  winterly 
weather. 

Wide  and  distant  she  travels  to  cater 
for  food,  s 

Her  piercing  eye  darting  ton  this 
that,  and  t’other ; 

On  tho  spread  wings  of  joy  hastens 
home  to  her  brood, 

Fond  robin,  their  guardian,  protec¬ 
tor  and  mother  i 

Oh !  let  no  rude  hand  when  that  mo¬ 
ther’s  away,  ,  .  , 

Either  take  or  destroy  the  beloved 
ones  she’s  feeding, 

And  gratitude’s  carol,  will  Joyful  re- 
pay 

The  heart  that  forbore  to  set  others  a 
bleeding. 


The  time  will  come  round  when  their 
clothes  will  appear, 

And  then,  though  the  creatures  of 
lucre  may  slight  you, 

The  notes  of  the  nestling  may  break 
on  the  ear. 

And  rhe  song  of  young  robin  be 
heard  to  delight  you. 


The  graces  all,  bqthcreat  and  small. 
Were  not  by  hilQft  pretty 
The  Queen  of  love,  that  reigns  above. 
Could  not  prepare  with  Betty. 


Had  David  seen  this  lovely  one, 
No  sin  he  had  committed  ; 

He  had  not  lain  with  Pathsheba, 
Nor  slain  the  valiant  Hittite. 


Had  Soloman,  Heaven’s  minion. 
View'd  her  perfections  over. 

Then  Sheba’s  Queen  rejected  had  been 
Though  clad  with  gold  of  Opnir. 

The  Dons  of  Spain,  could  they  obtain 
This  magazine  of  pleasure, 

They  never  go  to  Mexico, 

For  all  its  Indian  treasure. 

The  Christian  King  would  dance  and 
sing. 

To  have  her  at  his  pleasure ; 

And  would  confine  great  mazarine 
Within  the  banks  of  Tiber 


The  Turk,  for  all  his  great  empire, 
Would  prostrate  him  before  ner, 
i  He  would  lay  down  his  golden  crown, 
And  goddess  like  adore  her. 


Her  eyes  are  full  of  majesty, 
v  None  but  a  prince  can  own  her, 
She’s  fitted  for  an  emperor, 

A  diadem  must  crown  her, 


noble  BETTY. 

O  et  us  swim  in  blood  of  grape^ 
The  richest  of  the  city. 

And  solemnise  upon  our  kn«r 
A  health  to  noble  Betty. 

The  mutes,  with  the  milk  of  queens, 
Had  fed  his  comely,  ewature, 
That  she's  become  a  princely  dame, 
A  mhreeie  of  nature. 


ANGLER’S  DUET. 

A  NXIOUS  by  the  gliding  stream. 
See  the  steady  anglers  watch  ? 
Trying  every  wily  scheme. 

The  heedless  finny  tribe  lo  catch. 
Hush !  hush  ! 

N  ot  a  breath. 

I’ve  a  nibble* 

Still  as  death. 
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OH  l  I  AM  THE  BOY  TO  BE 
EASY. 

("TNE  Chesterfield  wrote  on  good- 
”  breeding. 

On  manners,  and  grace,  and  all  that 
But  mine  is  a  different  proceding. 
That  comes  to  my  fingers  quitt^pat. 
Oh!  X  am  the  boy  to  be  easy. 

With  all  kind  of  folks  I  am  free; 

My  jewel,  says  I,  does  it  please  you? 
if  it  don’t  it  is  nothing  to  me. 

Cries  a  beau*  Sir,  your  polish  n  be¬ 
haviour— 

Arrah.  honey,  says  I,  is  that  you? 
Ciies  a  lady,  Pray  do  me  a  favour ; 

So  I  will  when  I’ve  nothing  to  do. 

Oh,  I  am  the  boy,  &c. 

Do  reach  me  that  book,  I  entreat,  Sir 
Says  I,  You  may  get  on  the  she'f, 

An  old  lady  requests  me  a  seat.  Sir  : 
And  I'll  get  it— but  take  it  myse  f. 

Oh,  I  am  the  boy,  &c. 

Now  the  mode  you’ll  be  after  ad¬ 
miring. 

When  you  see  how  I  carry  the  day? 
For  the  gentleman  all  keep  retiring. 
And  the  ladies  get  out  of  my  way. 

Oli?  I  am  the  boy,  &c. 


YES  I’M  IN  LOVE,  I  FEEL 

\?ES,  I’m  in  love,  I  feel  it  now. 

And  Celia  has  undone  me  ; 

But  yet  I  swear  I  can’t  tell  how 
The  pleasing  plague  stole  on  me. 

,Tis  not  her  face  that  love  creates. 

For  there  no  graces  revel ; 

*Tis  not  her  shape,  for  there  the  fates 
Have  rather  been  uncivil. 

*Tis  not  her  air,  for  sure  in  that 
There’s  nothing  more  than  common; 
And  all  her  sense  is  only  cliat 
Like  any  other  woman. 

Her  voice,  her  touch  might  give  th* 
alarm, 

9Twas  both,  perhaps,  or  neither; 

In  short,  ’twas  that  provoking  charm 
Of  Celia  altogether. 


C\N  YOU,  BRAVE  COMRADE. 

CAN  you,  brave  comrade,  e’er  for¬ 
get 

The  awful  hour  when  last  we  met? 
O’er  our  watch-fire  mute  we  gaz’d, 
a  nd  heard  no  sound 
The  welkin  round, 


Save,  wuen  this  fervent  pray’r  * " 
rais’d  ^ 

Cheer  and  inspire  our  patriot  band— 
We  fight  for  home,  and  native  land, 

*Twas  in  the  hollow  del’  below. 

The  night  before  we  fought  the  fo® 
But  ere  the  morning  s  dawn  we  prais’d 
Loud  clang’d  the  air 
With  clashing  war— 
let  still  the  fervant  pray’rwe  rais’d. 
Cheer  and  inspire  our  patriot  band  — 

VV  e  fight  for  home,  and  native  fand. 


WHEN  IN  WAR. 

TV  KEN  fn  war  on  the  ocean  wo 
_  meet  the  proud  foe. 

Though  with  ardour  for  conquest 
our  bosom  may  glow, 

Let  us  see  on  their  vessels  old  En¬ 
gland’s  flag  wave, 

They  shall  find  British  sai  ors  but 
conquer  to  save. 

And  now  their  pale  ensign  we  veiw 
from  afar, 

With  three  cheers  they  are  welcom’d 
by  each  British  tar ; 

While  the  genius  of  Britain  still  bids 
us  advance. 

And  our  guns  hurl  in  thunder  de¬ 
fiance  to  France. 


But  mark  our  last  broadside,  she  sinks 
down  she  goes ; 

Quickly  man  ali  four  boats,  they  no 
longer  are  foes. 

To  snatch  a  brave  fellow  from  a 
watery  grave, 

Is  worthy  a  Briton  who  conquers  to 
save. 


LET  ME  WANDER  NOT  UNSEEN. 

LET  me  wander  not  unseen. 

By  hed0e-row  elms  on  hillocks 
green, 

There  the  ploughman  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o’er  the  furrow’d  land ; 
And  the  milk-maid  singeth  blithe 
And  the  mower  whets  his  sithc. 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale, 
Uuder  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Or  let  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 

And  tne  jocund  rebecks  sound. 

To  many  a  yoiuh  and  many  a  maid. 
Dancing  in  the  chequer  d  shade. 


Si* 


,  ?  RISE*  GENTLE  MOON. 

!  [Day  has  eon**  down,  on  the  Baltic’s 
bright  billow. 

Evening  has  -igh'd  her  last  to  the 
lone  w  illovv, 

The  Baltic's  wide  billow. 

Evening  has  sigh'd  her  last  to  the 
lone  willow, 

| Night  hurries  on  earth  and  ocean  to 
'  cover. 

Rise,  gentle  moon,  and  light  me  to 
my  lover, 

'Twas  by  the  beam  he  first  set  forth 
’o  woo  me. 

Brighter,  since  then,  hast  thou  ever 
seem’d  to  me. 

First  stoleforth  to  woo  me. 

Brighter,  since  then,  hast  thou,  &c. 

Let  the  wild  waves  still  the  red  tun 
roll  over, 

.  Thine  is  the  light,  of  all  lights,  to  a 

loyer. 


THE  HOURS  OF  ANXIOUS  LQVE. 

AMIDST  the  rumours  of  the  day. 
And  splendid  scenes  which  glide 
away. 

The  hours  of  anxios^|ove. 

The  grassy  fields  and  beauteous 
*  lawn. 

Are  deck’d  each  sweet  returning 
morn. 

But  6tili  no  pleasures  prove. 

The  beauty  of  approaching  spring. 

No  signs  of  pleasure  to  me  bring, 
When  absent  irorn  my  love 
No  form  of  beauty  cheers  my  heart. 
However  sw-  etly  dress’d  and  smart. 
So  comfortless  they  prove. 

The  dreary  hands  do  slowly  pass. 
Along  the  smooth  and  polish’d  glass 
Each  minute  tells  for  two, 

'i  he  hours  seem  lengthen'd  as  they 
eo. 

As  If  by  magic  they  did  know. 

And  envied  all  I  do. 

But  yet  the  day  will  soon  arrive. 

And  Cupid  keeps  lwy  heart  alive. 
That  I  may  not  forget. 

Such  mutual  joys  as  vet  untold. 

My  glitt’ring  eyes  shall  :hen  behold, 
As  in  a  ruby  set. 


I  look  and  long  for  that  blest  hour. 
When  Hymen  leads  me  to  his 
bower. 

To  share  my  lovers  heart. 

In  golden  chains  my  h^artpn twines 
And  all  my  love  he  there  confines, 
Tllj  bliss  he  does  impart. 

Then  to  the  alter  I  repair, 

M  v  lover  comes  and  meets  me  there 
To  tie  the  pleasing  knot 
Tin  n  Hymen  sits  upon  the  flame. 
And  sweetly  calls  me  by  my  name. 

To  tell  me  he’s  my  lot. 

Then  my  happiness  will  be. 

To  know  my  lover  cares  for  me. 
And  all  his  heart  is  mine. 

Another  wish  I'll  not  express. 

But  love  Him  dear  above  the  rest. 
Until  the  end  of  time. 


A  L\UOH  AT  THE  WORLD, 

rT,H El R  visible  muecless  in  action  to 

A  keep, 

As  bowls  of  rich  nectar  they  quaff'd 

Le^t  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  should 
lull  them  asleep. 

The  Celestials  form’d  Mornus,  and 
laughed  , 

Scarsely  out  of  hi9  egg-shell  he  set 
them  in  glee. 

While  bon-mots,  jests,  and  quibbles 
h«  hurl'd. 

Nor  mortal  nor  god  from  his  ridi¬ 
cule  free. 

He  took  a  fair  laugh  at  the  world. 

So  henceforward  will  I,  when  old  Gripe 
I  behold,  £ 

Brooding  guinea  to  guinea  to  add 

I'll  encourage  his  heir  to  purloin  all 
his  gold. 

And  laugh  as  the  miser  grows  mad. 

Since  Time’s  leaden  dart,  from  which 
none  shall  go  free 

We  known  not  how  soon  may  be 
hurl’d. 

No  moment  to  lose  while  the  world 
laughs  at  me 

I’ll  merrily  laugh  at  the  world. 

At  the  poor  ruin’d  spendthrift  so  weak 
and  absurb, 

I’lJ  laugh  us  I  see  him  despond; 

l  il  laugh  at  tli^  idiot  who  took  his 
fnendsjword. 

When  he  ought  to  have  taken  his 
bond: 

At  each  age,  sex,  condition,  at  every 
degree. 

Shall  my  arrows  sarcastic  be  hurl'd 

And  still  as  the  tittering  world  laugns 
at  me, 

W  ill  I  merrily  lau-h  at  the  world. 


O  LET  ME  IN  THIS  AE  NIGHT. 

0,  Lassie,  art  thou  sleeping  yet. 

Or  art  tliou  wakin,  I  would  wit. 
For  love  has  bound  me  hand  and  foot. 
And  I  would  fain  be  in  Jo, 

[OHORU‘3.] 

*  O  let  me  in  this  a«  night, 

-  '  This  ae,  ae,  ae  night. 

For  pity's  sake  this  ae  night, 

O  wad  you  let  me  in.  Jo. 

Out  o'er  the  moss,  out  o'er  the  muir, 
I  came  this  dark  and  dreary  hour. 
And  here  1  stand  without  the  door. 
Amid  the  pouring  storm,  Jo. 

O  ltt  me,  Ac. 

Thou  hear'st  the  winter  wind  Sc  weet, 
Nae  star  blinks  through  the  driving 
sleet. 

Take  pity  on  my  weary  feet, 

And  6hicd  me  frae  the  rain,  Jo, 

O  let  me.  Sc c. 

The  bitter  blast  that  round  me  blaws. 
Unheeded  howls,  unheeded  fa’s. 

The  catildness  o’  thy  heart's  the 
cause, 

O'  a*  my  grief  and  pains,  Jo. 

O  let  me,  Sc c. 


ONE  WHO  WENT  TO  SEA. 

A  LAS!  where  shall  I  comfort  find? 
My  peace  is  gone,  distress'd  my 
mind; 

My  heart  beats  high 
I  know  not  why  ; 

Poor  heart!  ah  me,  all  me! 

So  tend  r,  artless,  and  so  young, 

I  listen’d  to  his  flati'ring  tongue 
Nor  did  I  o’er 
Suspectla  snare. 

From  one  who  went  to  sea. 

For  sailors  kind  and  honest  are; 

They  injur’d  virtue  make  their 
care; 

One,  only  one,  did  e’er  depart. 

From  that  prov’d  rule*,  and  he. 

Ah  me! 

Was  born  to  break  my  simple  heart. 

Alas,  dee. 

When  absent  from  my  longing  arms, 
Facli  iiour  was  fraught  with  new 
alarms; 

Eftch  rising  morn  beheld  my  tears; 

The  softest  breeze  in  my  fond  fears. 
Did  the  horizon,  straight  deiorm. 

And  zephyr  grew  into  a  storm; 

Yet  to  be  cheated  of  my  bliss — 

And  was  1  tin  u  so  kind  lor  this. 

Alas,  dec. 


I  WINN  A  LET  YOU  IN,  JO. 

/")  Tell  nae  me  o'  wind  and  rain, 

^  Upbraid  nae  me  wi'  cauld  dis¬ 
dain  ; 

Gae  back  the  irate  ye  cam  again; 

1  winna  let  you  in,  Jo. 

[chorus.] 

I  t  H  you  now  this  ae  night. 
This  ae,  ae,  ae  night. 

And  ance  for  a',  tiiis  ae  night, 

I  winna  let  you  in,  Jo. 

The  sheilest  blast  at  mirkest  hours 
That  round  the  pathless  wander 
pours. 

Is  nought  to  what  poor  sli>  endures, 
That  trusted  fiiiiib  ys  man.  Jo. 

I  tell  you  now,  dec. 

The  sweetest  flow’r  that  deck’d  the 
mead, 

Now  troddoii  like  the  vilest  weed. 
Let  simple  maids  the  lesson  read. 

The  weird  may  be  tin  ir  atn,  Jo. 

I  tell  you  now,  dec 

The  bird  that  charm'd  his  summer- 
day. 

Is  now  the  cruel  fowler’s  prey. 

Let  witless,  misting  woman  say, 

Mow  ill t  )it.i  fate's  the  same,  Jo. 

I  teJl  you  now,  Ac, 


Thro'  the  woods,  thro’  the  woods, 
follow  and  find  me. 

Search  every  hollow,  and  dingle 
and  dell,  (hind  me, 

I  leave  not  a  pnnt  of  a  footstep  be- 
&o  toose  that  would  see  v*e  must 
seek  for  me  well  r 

Look  in  the  lily  bell— ruffle  the  rose, 
r  M,1?er  1®av<?8  Of  the  violet  peep. 
Lull  d  by  a  zephyr  in  eradjes  like 
those,  (asleep 

All  the  day  long  you  may  flail  ipi 
Through  the  woods,  Ac. 

When  the  red  sun  sets  at  eve  you 
may  hear  me,  (fade  ; 

Sinking  farewell  to  his  rays  as  tiny 
But  as  soon  a 8  the  step  of  a  mortal  is 
nearnm,  tlie  shade. 

I  take  to  my  wings  and  fly  off  to 
Thro’  tiie  woods,  dec. 

Thro'  the  woods,  thro'  the  woods, 
follow  and  find  me. 

Look  in  the  lily-bell— ruffle  the  rose. 
Haste,  for  at  nightfall  the  blossom 
wi4i  close. 

Follow,  fuJJow,  and  flud  rne. 


I  KNOW  WHO. 


sit 


|  HA.VE  a  lin'd  rnr  a  K'°ve. 

1  And  I  have  a  foot  for  a  aho». 

And  I  Have  a  head  lull  oflore. 

Ami  a  heart  for— I  know  who. 

I  liave  a  neck  for  a  necklace, 

A  cap  for  a  top-knot  too. 

And  a  finger  I  have  for  a  rirj. 

When  given  by— I  know  who. 

1  have  a  faith  still  unshaken. 

For  one  that's  •  ncere  and  true. 
With  l»ps  that  t.y  sie*»e  may  be  inken 
When  storm'd  by— I  know  who. 

Oh!  sweetly  I  can  smile. 

When  a  certain  youth  1  view. 

And  as  sullenly  1  can  p^ut. 

When  1  don't  meet— 1  know  who. 


Oh!  1  am  a  cornel  y  y^unc  maid. 
And  my  name  is— but  what's  that 
to  you. 

And  my  lover's  a  handsome  xoung 
mm. 

And  he  is— is— 1  know  who. 


j|*m  daughter  to  Thomas,  the  thresh¬ 
er. 

And  nWe  to  « Id  spinstress,  Sue, 
APd  gUdlv  will  1  be  a  wi»e. 

When  the  husband  is  1  know  who. 


FILL  THE  BUMPER  FAIR, 

FILL  the  bumper  fair, 

E  ery  drop  we  sprinkle 
•O'er  the  brow  of  care 
Smooths  away  a  wrinkle, 

W  it's  electric  tlame 
Ne'er  so  >  iftU  passe*. 

As  when  thro' t  e  frame 

it  shoots  from  brimming  g  asses. 
Fill  the  bumper  fair. 

Every  drop  we  sprinkle 
ei  i  e  hr  w  of  care 
am^w.hs  owuy  a  v,  rin*le» 


Saee«  can,  they  sa<*. 

Grasp  the  lightning’s  pinions. 
An  !  brine  down  its  rav 
From  the  s?a  r  d  dominions, 

So  we.  Sages  sit.  .  f 

An  i  ’mid  b  mpers  hright'ning. 
From  the  heaven  of  wit 
Draw  down  all  its  lightning, 

Fil.  thebumper.fuir,  &c. 


Would’st  thou  know  what  first 
Made  our  sou  s  inher.t 
This  ennobling  thirst 

For  wind's  celestial  spirit? 

It  ch  nc  d  upon  that  dav. 

When,  as  bards  inform  us, 
Prome'lieus  stole  awa> 

The  living  fires  that  warms  us. 
Fi  l  the  bumper  fair,  &c. 


The  careless  vouth  when  up 
To  glOrv  »s  font  aspiring, 

Took  no  urn,  nor  cup 
To  hid**  the  pilfer'd  fire  in: 

But  oh  his  Jovs,  when  round 
The  halls  of  heaven  spring. 
Among  the  stars  he  found 
A  bowl  of  Bacchus  lying. 

Fi,l  he  bumper  fair.  See. 


Some  drops  were  in  the  bowl, 
Remains  of  last  n  gilt's  p  easure. 
With  which  she  sparks  of  sou  i 
Mix'd  their  burning  treasure. 
Hence  the  gobM’s  show  r 
H  .tti  such  pe  Is  to  winus — 
Hence  its  mighty  pow'r 
O'er  ‘hat  flame  within  us. 

Fid  the  bumper  fair,  &«. 


THE  SOLDIER  TIRED. 

HPHE  Soldier  tired  of  wars  alas**, 

1-  Forswears  the  clang  of  hostile 

a 1  ii* , 

Ai  d  s«*<  rns  »h^  spear  «nd  shield; 

But  it  tr.e  brazen  trumpet  sound, 
lie  du rns  wiih  conquest  to  be  crown¬ 
ed.  .  , 

And  dare  again  the  fit*d. 
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LOVE,  GOOD  NIGHT. 


Mary  blane: 


Music  published  by  Cramer  6c  C o.t 
Regent  Street, 

MOW,  good  night!  now,  goodnight  I 
Round  each  hill,  and  tow’r,  and 
tree, 

Darkness  deep  her  mantlo  closes : 
While  all  nature  calm  reposes, 
Darkness  brings  no  rest  to  me, 

Now,  good  night !  still  good  night! 
Now,  good  night,  love!  still  good 
night .» 

Good  night,  love  !  good  night  I 

Think  awhile-think  awhile. 

When  through  midnight  I  shall 
stray  ; 

When  the  storm  is  coldly  blowing, 
While  your  heart  is  warmly  glowing. 
Think  of  me  then,  far  away. 


'Ihe  favourite  Melody,  sung  by  the 
Ethiopian  Serenaders,  written  by 
Wellington  Guernsey,  Composed  by 
George  Barker,  Music  published  by 


J .  Williams,  Cheapside. 


T  ONCE  did  lub  a  pretty  gal — 

A  I  lub’d  her  as  my  life — 

She  came  from  Lusiana, 

And  i  made  her  my  dear  wife. 

At  home  we  lib’d  so  happy, 

Oh,  free  from  grief  and  pain. 

But  in  de  winter  time  of  year 
I  lost  my  Mary  Blane. 

O,  fare  de  well,  poor  Mary  JTane  ! 

One  feeling  heart  bids  you  adieu 
Oh,  fare  de  well  poor  Mary  hlane 
We  U  never  meet  again. 


I  went  into  de  woods  one  day 
To  hunt  among  de  cane, 

De  white  man  come  into  my  house, 
And  took  poor  Mary  Blane. 

It  grieb  me  berry  much  to  tink. 

No  hope  I  enteitain 
Of  3ber  seeing  my  dear  gal, 

My  own  poor  Mary  Blane. 

Oh,  fare  de  well,  &c. 


When  toiling  in  de  cotton  field, 
I  cry  and  say  good,  bye, 

Unto  my  brother  comrads, 

Dat,  oh,  soon  -  oh,  soon  1  die. 


- ’  wuiuLi  o  u  cr  : 

The  hope  is  fled— the  die  is  cast,— 

I  ve  lov  d  thee  well,  but  love  no 
more. 

Long  have  I  sought  thee  as  my  bride, 
Dong  woo’d  thee  with  a  tender 
flame ; 

I  saw  thee  change,  yet  still  relied, 

Still  thoughts  thou  would’st  return 
again. 

But  ah  !  'tis  past- the  hope  is  fled  » 

No  more  I’ll  sigh-no  more 'i ’ll 
weep ; 

At  rest  beneath  the  green  turf’s  bed. 

In  slumbers  soft  1  soon  shall  sleen. 


My  poor  wife  gone— I  cannot  lib 
Amidst  dis  worl&ob  pain-*- 
But  lay  me  in  de  grabe  to  find 
Out  my  poor  Mary  Biane. 

Den  fare  de  well,  dear  Mary  Blane, 
Do  we  are  parted  hei  e  on  earth, 
Oh,  fare  de  well,  dear  Mary  Blane, 
Wo  soon  shall  meet  again. 


GOLD!  GOLD!  GOLD! 


«u 


An  Original  Song,  written  by  Alfred 
Wall,  and  sung  by  Mr.  John 
Phillips.  *, 

Air.— Time!  Time!  Timet 


f^OLD!  gold! 

VX  below. 


gold!  thou  rulest  all 


And  mortals  well  thy  power  know, 
To  many  doth  thou  jov  impart. 

To  m  ny  more  a  aching  heart. 
Love  to  thee  is  but  a  slave.. 

And  thus  for  thee  doth  madmen 
rave. 

Gold !  gold !  gold  !  our  king. 


Gold!  gold!  gold!  the  bitterest  curse 
of  earth, 

♦Twas  some  hideous  demon  gave 
thee  birth. 

For  thee  the  murderer  hopes  of  hea¬ 
ven  stake. 

And  with  unfathomed  woe  meets 
his  fate. 

Father  of  pride,  of  tyrants,  and  sin. 

Gold  !  gold !  gold  l  our  king. 


THE  SMILE. 

The  Words  by  W.  P.  Francis,  Esq. 

The  Music  may  be  had  of  Mr.  W* 
George,  Chape i^street  Westmins¬ 
ter* 

fXH  Hive  me  not  that  rose  'twill 
VX  die, 

And  leave  me  to  regret  it. 

Oh,  cive  me  not  that  smile  'twill  fly 
And  I  shall  ne'er  forget  it, 

'Tis  true  another  rose  may  blow. 

And  be  as  sweet  as  mine. 

But  there's  no  other  smile  I  know. 
Can  e'er  compare  with  thine. 

Then  smile,  my  dear. 

Thy  smile*  are  divine. 

There's  no  smile  so  sweet. 

So  lovely,  as  thine. 

Oh  8hadetoh!  shade  those  eyes  of 
love, 

I  ne'er  can  trust  their  viewing. 

Nor  orb  that  rolls  the  realms  above. 
Lights  half  so  sure  to  ruin. 

Yet  I  could  trust  a  single  beam. 

That  sheds  its  light  so  sweetly. 

As  travellers  do  each  meter  gleam. 
That  shines  as  false  as  fleetlv. 

Then  smile,  dec. 


GOD  BLESS  THE  QUEEN 
ENGLAND. 

Tujte.— The  buttle  and  the  breeis. 

/"2J.OD  bless  the  Queen  of  Eneleud, 
Britannia's  bonnie  queen— 

Mav  pleasure  and  prosperity* 
Throughrout  her  reLn  be  seen* 

Oh.  may  the  choicest  blessings. 

Ever  bloom  upon  her  brow. 

To  vie  with  that  bright  diadem* 

That  shines  upon  it  now. 

God  blees  the  Queen  of  England* 
Britannia’s  loyal  rose — 

Success  attend  h*  r  friends  so  true 
Destruction  on  her  foes,  - 
And  may  she  'itionu  her  subjects 
Love  and  duty  e’er  create. 

By  her  wisdom  in  the  council. 

And  lur  justice  in  the  state, 

God  bless  the  Queen  of  England— 
May  she  strive  to  eihuLte, 

The  virtues  of  that  petriot  king* 
Who  nobly  rul'd  oflate. 

May  every  hostile  fact  on. 

By  her  courage  soon  be  quell'd— 
M-iy  site  e’er  maintain  those  right* 
Her  forefathers  have  upheld. 

God  bless  the  Queen  of  England, 
Victoria  our  queen — 

M *i y  eveiy  domestic  jov* 

In  her  palace  e'er  been  seen. 

May  her  reign  be  long  and  happy. 
And  her  subjects  her  caress. 

And  ner  days  become  as  famous. 

As  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess. 


THE  ROSE  I  PLUCKED  AT 
MORN. 


fPHIS  rose  I  plucked  at  morn* 
*“*  And  bound  it  to  my  breast 
But,  ah  1  it  bore  a  tiiorn* 

And  that  disturb'd  my  rest. 
Yet  snap  the  thorn  away. 

Who  wears  it  need  not  feap* 
A»» !  now  in  gentle  pi»y. 

I'd  bind  my  lair  rose  hare. 


So  beauty  like  tire  rose. 

Hath  its  protecting  thorn. 

And  e’er  securely  blows, 

While  Virtue's  gaurd  is  warn* 
But  set  that  charm  Aside, 
Defenceless  site  appears. 
Though  on  the  frail  bark  glide, 
Its  course  is  lost  in  team 
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MAR  IS  THE  BLUSH. 

V-mx  is  the  tiiush  of  early  light 

fo  him  who  plows  the  pr&thiess 
deep. 

When  winds  have  rav’d  throughout 
the  night,? 

And  roaring  tempests  banish'd  sleep; 
Dear  is  the  dawn  which  springs  at  last, 
And  shows  him^ll  his  peril  past. 

I  Varer  to  roe  the  break  of  day. 

Which  thus  thy  bended  eye  illumes, 
A  nd  charing  fear 'and  doubt  away, 
Scatters  the  night  of  mental  glooms  : 
And  bids  my  spirit  hope  at  last, 

A  rich  reward  for  perils  past. 


THE  SILENT  NIGHT. 

A  favourite  song,  sung  by  MissCawse. 

At  the  silent  hour,  when  all  is  still, 
The  silent  hour  of  night,  love, 

We*ll  meet  nt  the  foot ‘of  the  thorn - 
clad  hill, 

Beneath  t  e  moon's  pale  light  love  ! 
F  >r  here  no  sounds  but  the  mournful 
bird. 

Or  breeze  tjmt  murmurs  by  love, 

Or  our  whimpered  vows  shall  around 
be  heard, 

O,  breath  of  my  gentle  sigh,  love, 

For  the  silent  hour  and  noontide  tree, 
To  rovers  on  y  known  love, 

By  a  carm  and  sacred  purity, 

Are  narked  as  al.  our  o  v'n,  leve  ! 
And  there  no  prying  eye  shall  see, 
Within  oUr*qcref  bower,  love, 

Bui  hovering  spirits,  guarding  thee, 
.Shall  bless  that  silent  hour,  love. 


With  thoje  exciting  7  cents  will 
blend, 

O’er  pleasur's  pathway  tlnown, 

But  memory  is  the  only  friend 
That  grief  can  cad  its  own. 

Tise  mind  will,  in  its  worst  despair, 
Still  ponder  o'er  the  past. 

On  moments  of  delight  that  were 
Too  beautiful  to  last ; 

To  long-departed  years  extend. 

Its  visions,  with  them  flown  ; 

For  memory  is  the  only  friend, 

That  grief  can  call  its  o  wn. 


MONl«  OF  OLD. 

MANY  have  told,  of  the  Monks  of 
old, 

But  *tis  more  than  true,  that  a  merrier 
crew 

Could  scarce  be  found  elsewhere  ; 
For  they  sung  and  laugh  d,  and  the 
rich  wine  quaff  'd. 

And  liv’d  on  the  daintiest  cheer 

For  they,  ic. 

And  then  they  wouli  jest  at  the  love 
confess'd, 

By  many  an  artless  maid. 

And  what  hopes  and  fears  they  had 
breath’d  in  the  ears 
Of  those  who  had  sought  their  aid  ; 
And  they  sung  and  laugh’d,  the 
rich  wine  guaff'd, 

As  they  told  of  each  love-sick  jade. 

And  the  abbot  meek,  with  his  fo.m  so 
sleek, 

W  as  the  heartiest  of  them  all ; 

And  would  take  his  place  with  a  sail¬ 
ing  face. 

When  reflection  bell  would  call  ; 
When  they  sung  and  laughed  ahd  the 
rich  wine  quaff'd,* 

Till  they  shook  the  oldSn  wall. 


THE  HEART  BOW’D  DOWN. 

The  heart  bow’d  down  by  weight  of 
wofe. 

To  weakest  hope  will  cling. 

To  thought  and  impulse  while  they 
flow 

T  hat  can  no  comfort  bring. 


Then,  say  what  they  will,  we’ll  drink 
to  them  Still* 

For  a  jovial  band  they  were, 

And  tis  most  true  that  a  merrier  crew 
Could  not  be  found  elsewhere.  * 
For  they  sung  and  laugh'd,  and  the 
rich  wine  quaff’d. 

And  lived  on  the  dam ti  est  cheer. 
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